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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Prés 

yhowil receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended 
or Review. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Laipeie, and 
Northern Germany, itis requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 

Berlin Agents for Taz READER, will receive the names 

of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for 
eview. 








ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE 

READER, receive Books intended for Review, and forward 
Communications for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of THe Reaper. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— 

RICHARD WESTMACOTT, Esq., R.A., PROFESSOR 

of SCULPTURE, will deliver LECTURES on the Even- 

ings of Thursday, February 16th and 23rd, and the 2nd and 

9th of March. The;Lectures begin each Evening at 
8 o'clock precisely. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES. 


UDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN 


HALL, PICCADILLY.—The EXHIBITION will be 
opened to the La my on Monday the 20th inst., and will 
continue 2 ily from ten till dusk, Admittance One 
Shilling. Catalogue Sixpence. 

GEORGE L. HALL, 
Honorary Secretary. 


USICAL UNION.—THE RECORD OF 


1864, with a MEMOIR AND PORTRAIT OF 
MEYERBEER, Analysis of ‘ Les Huguenots,’ &c., has been 
sent to members. On Mondays, from 2 to 4, a valuable 

rtrait of Mozart, by Pompeo Battoni (Rome, 1770), of 
ossini (London, 1824), prints and autographs of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelsso , Spohr, Fetis, and other eminent 
musicians, may be viewed by members claiming their 
tickets, now ready at the Institute, 18 Hanover pyaar. 
. A 








Custodian. 


RAY SOCIETY, Instituted 1844, for the 


Publication of Works on Natural History. 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 
Ky BA eae will be Issued to the Subscribers for the 
year . 
Subscriptions for 1865 are now due, and will be thankfully 


received by 
H, T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.8, 
Secretary. 


Mountsfield, Lewisham, 
near London, 8.E. 








By order of the Trusrrers of the Soann Museum, 


HE SOANE MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields, will be OPEN this Season on the Wednesday only 
in each week in the months of February, March, July, an 
August; and on the Weanensers, Thursdays, and Fridays 
in April, May, and June. Cards of Admission to be ob- 





ed of the Curator, at the Museum, or from the 
tees. 
ERMAN GYMNASTIC SOCIETY 


(Turnverein), 30 Stainton Terrace, Old St. Pancras 
Road, King’s Cross. Classes on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Entrance Fee, 5s.; Quarterly Subscription, 5s. Monday 
Evening Class, 6 to 8 p.m., £1 per annum additional. 


The NEW GYMNASIUM will be opened this Evening. 
Shores in the ry Csnetep gpa, at £1 each, 

Pros on a on to the Honorary Secretary 
E. SEELIG, 14 Sherborne Lane, City. 





PRIVATE TUTOR.—A_ Clergyman, M.A. 
of Cambridge, residing near Richmond, experienced in 
desirous of ineeting with a Pupil, “Addisons? Bera Hissotas 
a 
& Son's Library, Hichmond. urrey. eg naa 





RYSTAL PALACE. — THIS DAY. — 


SATURDAY CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PRO- 
MENADE. Vocalists: Madame LemMeENs-SHERRINGTON 


and Signor Gustave Garcia (his first appearance). Solo 
Pianoforte: Mr. Frankuin Taytor. Conductor: Mr. 
Manns. Programme includes D (Haffner), . 


Rrmapnoey 
Mozart; Concerto, F sharp minor, F. Hiller, Mr. F. Taylor; 
Overture, C, Mendelssohn, composed for the Philharmonic 
Society, and performed (for the first time at these Concerts) 
by special permission. Palace well warmed and brilliantly 
lighted up for afternoon promenade. 

Admission to Concert and Bird Show, Half-a-crown; 
Children, One Shilling; Guinea Season Tickets, Free ; 
Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT TRIEN- 





NIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 1865.—The Directors of 
the Crystal Palace Company and the Committee of the Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society beg to announce that the Great 
Triennial Handel Festival of 1865 will be held at the Crystal 
Palace about the end of June. 

The Band and Chorus, most carefully selected from me- 
tropolitan, provincial, and continental sources of the highest 
musical reputation, will consist of about Four Thousand 
Performers. Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

Registers have been opened at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, 8.E., and at Exeter Hall, Strand, London, W.C., for 
entering the names of persons desirous of receiving early 
information on the progress of the Festival, the issue and 
eke og tickets, plans, and arrangements of reserved 
seats, &c. 

Letters addressed to either of the undersigned will meet 
with immediate attention. 

GEO. GROVE, Sec. Crystal Palace Company. 
THOS. BREWER, Hon. Sec. Sacred Harmonic Society. 





EsTAaBLISHED 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 


ME: J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S., &c. 

(Kiwe’s Coiu.), continues to give his Personal and 
gromp® attention to every kind of negotiation between 

edical, Legal, or other Professional Men. The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests 
of Clients, and the Fees moderate. No charge made 
to Enquirers or Purchasers. Partnerships and Practices 
in Law and Medicine always on the Register. Highest 
references given. 


ee Acency Orrices, 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


(jLERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 
7% BOROUGH ROAD, SE. 





The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and | 


Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they 
can always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ 
notice, with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Com- 
panions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references 
required before placing names upon the Register, so that 
Employers may accept an introduction from these Offices as 
a guarantee of the respectability and good faith of the 
applicant. Advowsons and Schools disposed of. Pupils 
introduced. Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





PREPARATION FOR THE MILITARY, CIVIL, AND 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICES. 


CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND reads with Gentlemen who are preparing 
for the above, and undertakes to instruct them in the 
Arabic, Turkish, and Syriac Languages, Mohammedan Law, 
and Eastern Diplomacy.— Address Y. Z., Royal Asiatic 
Society, 5 New Burlington Street, W. 





OME EDUCATION. —A GERMAN 


LADY, residing in a cheerful and healt rt of Lon- 
don, wishes to receive in her family TWO LI E GIRLS, 
to be educated with her own. French and German con- 
stantly spoken. References given and required. A:ldress 
Madame Z., care of Triibner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 





SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
FounpDeD nN 1845. 


Trustees: 
The Right. Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


HERCULES FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94 Caxwow Srreer 
Lowxpon, E.C.—_NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN of ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Prospec us. 





Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CaPITAL, £500,000. 


_ Every Description of Assurance and Annuity Business 
is transacted by the Company on liberal terms. Policies 
can be effected on a Prajit or Non-Prajfit scale, for terms of 
years on Joint-Lives and on Survirorships. Deposit Policies 
are granted for a fixed sum paid down, payable during Life 


or at Death. 
PROFITS—BONUS. 
Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire Profits of the Com- 


| pany are appropriated every Five Years to parties ass 


on the Profit scale, and who have been assured 
clear years. 


CREDIT of ONE-THIRD of the PREMIUMS TILL 
DEATH, or ONE-HALF for FIVE YEARS. 


The Lives of Total Abstainers are assured in a distinct 


section, the profits being kept separate from the general 


| 


| 
| 


not less than three 





Manager and Secretary. 





assurers. 
Homeeopaths are also assured in a distinct section. 


Forms of Proposal and every information may be obtained 
on application at the Company's Offices, No. 14 New King 
Street, Covent Garden, or by letter addressed to the Actuary, 


G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, General Manager. 





ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


IN THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT Home, 


Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., 


COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an 
Annual Payment of from £% to £5 Ss, 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations 
to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 
10 REGENT STREET, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


U SOCIETY, 1. King William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Caicutta, Madras, and 
Bom .—Very economical home and colonial rates for civil 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in 
force reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so 

£50 only of each £100 of premium falling due is char 
Total assurances issued exceed seven millions sterling, 
claims paid 1} million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or 
an average annual return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions 
of profit. Advances made on life interests, and on real and 
other property in connection with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
EsTaBLISHED 1842. 














Curr Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 





Private Agents Wanted. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


—_—_—- 


Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by 
Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with the 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


respective Colonies. 
London : 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





ANGLO-ITALIAN BANK (Limited). 
DIRECTORS. 


His Excellency the Baron RICASOLI, President. 


Sir JAMES HUDSON, G.C.B., ! 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq., F-R'S,,} Vice-Presidents. 


Charles Bell, Esq. Geo. Garden Nicol, Esq. 
Robt. Benson, Esq. Sir Jas. P. Lacaita, K.C.M.G, 


Julius Bordier —» = 8. Leonino, Esq. 
Chas. H. Géschen, > Com. Devincenzi. 
I, Leonino, Esq. 
General Manager—John Alexander Jackson, Esq. 
Branches: Turin, Milan, and Florence. 
Every description of banking business transacted. 
Money received on Gepost ot 5) per cent. for periods of 


mon 
WM. COLES, Scoretary. 
No. 16 Leadenhall Street, 23rd January, 1965. 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 
Sevveen cate. THOMAS. PRENTICH, TOO. ; 


Tus Manvracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenx. Messrs. THomas, PRENTICE, & Co, 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most impeoved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 
For Purposes or ARTILLERY. 


1. The sameinitial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 


powder. 
2. No smoke from the explosion. 
8. Does not foul the gun. 
4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 


powder. 
5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the » 
uce the same initial velocity of projectile with 


6. Will 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Crvit. ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 


explosive force of powder. 
10. It may be ae ase as, in its explosion, to reduce the 


rock to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facili- 


tate its removal. 
ll. Prod no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
Ta) , and less injury to health. 


working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
ye = —- quantity of work to be done in a given time 
at a given cost. 
138. weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in wining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 


er. 
14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapen considerably the 


cost of submarine work. 
15. The loeal action of Gun Cotton enables the 
p— negl to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
t the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Minitrary ENGINEERING, 
16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of 


17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to 
d ioe and to remove every kind of 


obstacle with great facility. 
18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive 


power than powder. 
19. For ths mame Pp From its lightness it has the 


oo of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it 
is con ed, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Navat WARFARE. 


20. Where guns 
ships and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes 


the great evil of the firing of one — impeding the aim of 


tes rapid firing. 
21. Between decks, also 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained 


tary artillery. 
GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 


patent Gun Cotton. 
I be transported through fire without danger, 


being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 


as before. 
powder, owing to its being 
of rope or yarn. 
has the peculiarity of being 





in 
forms ‘or their use. will be sup- 
form according to the diameter of bore 
Cotton match-line will be supplied with 
Instructions as to the method of using it in mines will 
also be supplied. 

They are pee qamgared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the of gun cartridges, adapted to eve 
description of ammunition. nd 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864, 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 


STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—C d to 
20s. The Larcest and most 


Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolsca 
Papers, Enve Account and MB. Books, Househol 


&c.— Partripee & Cozens’ celebrated GuINEA 
Case of Stationery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post-Office Order.—No Cuaree for 
Plain 8 Crests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
—¥ | (Relief) reduced to 1s. per 
Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business 
or Address Dies from 3s.—Scnoot STaTIONERY supplied on 
pk Ag mig ates yt = 
. ec . Os 
Writing Cases, &¢., post free. 


ParTripcs & Cozens, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). Cuxass 29, Exuisirion 1862. 


pT emer yy eee "¢ din Metin 
3 Level Tables, for 24, for Ten Barton, fate, 
in Her Majesty's Schools, Osborne; Bion Golige, and 40 
Ss et Specimens at nD 
pee Cane are respectfully invited to examine theso 
Illustrated Circular from ALrrep WiLLiams, Windsor. 





- 18 FEBRUARY, 1865. a 
EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 
HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it 

GieGietatie, would be advan us to their Customers to see a much 


T. COOKE & SONS, 


OPTICIANS, &c. 


81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK, 
Beg to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 23 to 4 inches. 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses; brass-tubes, with rack ustment 
to focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, 
with sun-shades; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, 
with horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. 
All packed in neat cases. 

In consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 
T. Cooks & Sons are enabled to offer their EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS, 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and all necessary means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands. From £5 to £12 10s. 





PRICE LISTS may be had on application, 





(jHURCH , TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
$1 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
MaAnvuFractrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORE. 


BROWNING’S 
STUDENT’S SPECTROSCOPE, 


Five Guineas. 
An Illustrated Description, with Instructions how to use 


the Instrument, forwarded upon application. Also the 
following :— P : 
8. d. 


The AMATEUR’S SPECTROSCOPE ..... ........... 2 2 0 
The POCKET SPECTROSCOPE, for Geologists... 3 3 0 
The HERSCHEL-BROWNING NEW DIRECT 
VISION SPECTROSCOPE, for Astronomers, 
Geologists, or Tourists, very powerful, yet por- 
CT csateessccrcie 





(For Illustrated Description see 
the Reader of Jan. 21.) 

The MODEL SPECTROSCOPE, with 2 prisms, 

and rack-work and tangent: screw motions to 
adjustments ; 2 eye-pieces, &¢. .............0.000. 1010 0 

The GRAND MODEL SPECTROSCOPE, with 
4 or8 prisms, for experimentsin Physics, 5and 50 0 0 

STAR SPECTROSCOPES TO ORDER. 





Joun Browninc, Optical and Physical Instrument 
Maker, 179 Strand, W.C.; 111 Minories, E. Factory, 6 Vine 


Street, E.C. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. 

ach pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. _ 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
de of Hexibilt , and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for various kinds of writing taught in 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91 John Street, New York; 


and at 37 Gracechurch Street, London. 











larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
woqeny Seeree. and that, to judge properly of the style 
and effect of the different descriptions of iture, it is 
necessary that each description should be placed in se te 
Rooms. They have therefore erected large and additional 
Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend 
their show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed- 
room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been 
attempted, but also to provide several small Rooms for the 
parece of keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture 
in the different styles. 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of 
five or six different colours, some of them light and orna- 
mental, and others of a plainer description. Suites of 
Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polis Deal, Oak, and 
Walnut, are also set apart in separate Rooms, so that 
Customers are able to see the effect as it would appear in 
their own Rooms. A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak 
Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from time to 
See pow and select Furniture in various W will be 
added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and 
the effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large Stock of Bedding (Heat & Son’s original 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is_very 
qreatty increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 

ooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be 
desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may be 
under their own immediate care. 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 


They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattress, the Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
Mattress. 

Heat & Sow’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





PEANE'S (the Monument), Lonpon Briper. 


EstTABLIsHED A.D. 1700. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 


for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality 

and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, 

affording a choice suited to the taste and means of every 

urchaser. The following are some of the prices for Ivory- 

andled Knives, each blade being of the best steel, bearing 
our name, and warranted :— 











? |#. d.|a. d.| 8. d.| 8. d. 8.d.| 8.| 8. | 8. 
Table Knives, per doz. | 12 6 | 14 0 16 0/19 0 23 0| 25 | 29 | 23 
Dessert ditto ,,  /116/120/120/15 6/18 0 20 | 23 | 38 
Carvers, Joint,per pair! 5 0! 50' 56! 66\| 76! 8 | 9 {11 





LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 


FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, strong] 
plated. Every articlestamped with our mark, and guarentecd. 


























FIpDLE REEDED Kivne’s |Lity 

2nd | Best | 2nd | Best! 2nd | Best! Best 
Per dozen. s.d a. a. &. a. 8. & 
Table Spoons.| 330; 40 44 58 54 66 58 
Table Forks .j| 310) 38 5 ft 64 56 
Dessert Forks | 230); 29 $2 0 37 46 40 
Dessert Spoons! 240| 30 32 42 87. 48 42 
Tea Spoons. .| 46/ 18 22 26 26 32 26 
GravySpoons}! ¢¢/ 76 | 9 | u | 1 | 12 | 10 








ISH COVERS & HOT-WATER DISHES. 

—DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 

varied and excellent assortment of these goods, to which 

they are continually adding all modern approved patterns in 
e 





Electro-plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 

£0./£ 01/8 21/2 82 s/£ 2. 
Britan. Metal, setof5]}3 0/3 6/310/)4 6/510] 515 
Britan. Metal, setof6}4 5/413/5 0/5 8/7 71717 
Block Tin, set of6 .|}018/110/}2 0/2 2123 8]|217 
Block Tin, set of 7 .| 1 4/2 01218/217/)8 41/3810 
Electro-plate, set of 4/12 8 |12 12 |14 0 [15 © |15 15 [26 4 








New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Furnishing List, gratis, 
and post free. 


DEANE & CO. 
# KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE. 





HE WHEELER & WILSON CELE- 
BRATED LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE for®. 
The WHEELER & WILson Com have now Machines at 
£9 and upwards, which will do all descriptions of work for 
which these Machines have so long been pep-cmnipont as 
inding, 


Stitching, Hemming, Frilling, Gathering, Cordin 
elling, &. ve now 


Tucking, Trimming, Quil ting, F an 
added te their list a Machine for making Button-holes for 


Tailors, Mantle Makers, &c. 
Instruction gratis to every purchaser, and Illustrated 
Prospectus gratis and post free. 
Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 Regent Street, W. 
The Fairy Machine manufactured by the Company for 
Mrs. General Tom Thumb is on view for a few days. 





F. BOHN & CO’S ‘ REMINDER’ 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide-Mémoire, so 
manufactured as to enclose half asheet of note- r folded, 
which can be renewed without trouble as required, and, oc- 


cu but little space, will be found invaluable in visi “ 
wana % a tments, &c In ric 


lined, 6d., of all Booksellers and XR and, b 
cahackng SOvGn catanae, to aah of tae Manaiesvarere— v! 
¥. Boux & Co., Kennington Oval, 8, 
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LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspec- 
tion of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of 
ure Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of 
aris, from whom WILL14M 8. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks,from ... .- + «+ 78.6d. to £45. 
Candelabra, from .. . . 14s.6d. to £16 10s, per pair. 
Bronzes,from . 7 _ gh? wea 

Lamps, moderateur, from . . \ 

Pure Colza OO . eco +«.e¢ & pet gale. 





ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by Sppeintment, to 


d t paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of 
his i ee enoek of Sterling Sliver an 

Silver and Britannia Metal 

Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble e a Kitchen 

Lam Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 

are, Turnery, Iron 


. Ps. 
Banks Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet W 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
&c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large 
| hg TA Py} 9 1, la, 2, and 4 
Newman Street; 4, 5, and6 P s Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London. 
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DENTAL SURGERY. 


To prevent Mistakes, Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only 
be Consulted in London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 

IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated December 
1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth is avoided, 
and alterations from any cause bein ony remedied. A 
natural elasticity, hitherto enetiainable, and a fit perfected 
with the most unerring accuracy, are secured; while, from 
the softness and flexibility of the agents employed, the 
greatest support is given to the adjoining teeth. 


Consultations free. 
*,* No connection with any of the same name. 
9 GROSVENOR STREET. 





PEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners 
Srreet, Oxrorp STREET, and 448 Stranp (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for supplying. Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DEN TRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable,-and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at ery completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, vide ‘ Lancet.’ 


*,.* No connection with any one of the same name. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post 
on receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manu- 
factured only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, 
Original Sauce Warehouse. 


Au. OTHERS aRE Spurious IMITATIONS. 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRIND’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & PeRrRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 


imitations, and should see that Lea & Pernrins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & BLACKWELL; Messrs. BARCLAY 
& Son, London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





AUTION.—CHLOROD YNE.—IN CHAN- 


CERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent_hospi- 
tal physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne: that they prescribe it 
ree and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, 
July 13, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned against 
maing gu other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLO- 
RODY .. It_is affirmed by overwhelming medical testi- 
monials to be the most efficacious medicine for 
CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 

CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with 
the following :— Extract of a dispatch from Mr. Webb, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864:—The 
remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) 
has been found to be CHLoRopyNg, and with a small quan- 
tity given to me by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.’ 

Ne home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s.6d. J.T. DAvEeNpPoRT, 33 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C., sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genu- 





ine without the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ 
on the Government stamp. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. — 


Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or Wages. This 
Starch is used in the Roya, Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize MepAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 





‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of matory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable.’ 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by_Dr. kester (Government Food 

t), who writes—'I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quatity,"— which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 

uthor of ‘Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 

In Tins, 1 and 2 lbs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6 Ibs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 lbs. at Is. 8d. per Ib.; or in the Original Sealed Packages, 
as Imported, weighing about 31 lbs., at 1s. per lb, 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
ndon, 8.W 





(THRESHER'’S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 


Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 





HRESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS. 


A light and inexpensive substitute for Cotton. Sold 


caly oy esher & Glenny, next door to Somerset House, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


————— 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





‘All the best Books of the Season ver be_ obtained 
in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by all 
First-class Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand in- 
creases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—__—_——-. 


TOWN & VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 





Book Societies in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every 
Town and Village of the Kingdom. 


Two or three Friends inany neighbourhood may unite in 


one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the | 


best New Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


——__--—- 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call on - a 
pointed days to deliver Books at the Residences of Sub- 
scribers in every of London and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for 
many years. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


Purchasers of Books for Public and Private Libraries 
Merchants, 5 yey Agents, intending Emigrants and 
others, are invited to apply for the FEBRUARY LIST of 
Books withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIRRARY for SALE. 


This List contains more than One Thousand Books, of 
the Past and Previous Seasons, at the lowest Current Prices. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limrrep), 


New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office: 4 King Street, Cheapside. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S. 

307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Next THE Royat PoLyTecuyic INSTITUTION. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea. 


Family Snbscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas 
to any amount, according to the supply required. 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Country 
Seeneean, in the large number of Volumes supplied at 
one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 
large numbers. 

e best French, German, and Italian books also added 
immediately on publication. 

Allthe Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
Jahrbucher, &c. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been accumu- 
lating since 1786. 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from cir- 
culation) of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect 
copies of the most popular works of the day, at very reduced 
prices, now ready. 


BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 
307 Recent Street, W. 





ANDLES.—Her Masesty’s GoveERrNMENT 
have adopted, for the Military Stations, FIELD’S Priz 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLE. manufactured by P 
J. C. & J. FIELD, 
Who beg to caution the public against spurious imitations. 
= Their Label is on the Packets om Boxes. 
ld b 


all Dealers chroughout the Kingdom. Wholesale 
and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsu, Lamperu, 
Lonpoy, 8., where also may be obtained their 


CELEBRATED Unitep Service Soap Tasierts, and the New 
CanD Lez, Self-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 

with @ DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by usin 
FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SER 

TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. vice soaP 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom ; but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see chat the 
nespee of J. C.& J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and 

et. 
Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 
Where also may be cand, ats Prize Medal Paraffine 
andles, 
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IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
FORMING OR ADDING TO THEIR LIBRARIES, 
AMATEURS OF RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 
CURATORS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, &c. 


BOVE 50,000 VOLUMES OF RARE, 
CURIOUS, USEFUL, AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
SPLENDID BOOKS OF PRINTS, PICTURE GALLE- 
RIES, AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM, &c. 
Are now on Sale at very greatly reduced prices by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


A CATALOGUE OF A PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTING AND VALUABLE COLLECTION 
OF RARE AND CURIOUS ENGLISH BOOKS, singu- 
lear rich in Early English Literature, including some of the 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, 
and Extensively [lustrated Works relating to him; Books 
relating to the Drama and Stage; Lives of Actors and Ac- 
tresses ; a large collection of Song and Jest Books; a very 
curious collection of Books relating to Marriage Divoree, 
&c.; and a great number of singularly curious and am 
Books, Facetie, &c., valuable Books relating to En 
History, To a hy, &c. &. SELECTED OM THE 
CELEBRATED LIBRARY OF THE LATE GEORGE 
DANIEL, ESQ., OF CANONBURY SQUARE, and from 
the Library of a Gentleman, the greater of which were 
yurchased at the Sale of the Libraries of DR. RICHARD 
ARMER, 1796, and GEORGE STEEVENS, Esq., 1800, 
Now on Sale, at the prices affixed, by 


JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


This exceedingly curious and interesting Catalogue will be 
forwarded on the receipt of twelve postage-stamps. 





HATCHARD & CO., BooxksELLERs, BY 


AppointTmeNT, to H.R.H, tee PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 
Publishers. Bibles and preger Books. 
New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals. 
Books Bound. Libraries ——— = 
Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY. 





New and Secondhand Copies of many attractive and 
useful Works in History, Biography, Travels, Science, and 
Religion are now on Sale, at very greatly Reduced Prices. 


Catalogues gratis. 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 52 Wigmore Street, 
Square, W. 


Cavendish 





FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL CLASSES. 
BAKER’S 
CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


200 Lessons. 
Gradation I., 6d. Gradation II.,6d. Gradation III., 1s. 
BAKER’S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. 560, 300 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
BAKER’S BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY. 132 


Lessons. Gradation I., 4d. Gradation II.,6d. Grada- 
tion ITI., 1s. 


BAKER’S BIBLE CLASS-BOOK. Fep. 8vo. pp. 
400. Notes, and 100 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d, 


BAKER’S 
CONSECUTIVE LESSONS. 


Profusely Illustrated, 1s. each Volume. 
1. MAN, HIS FRAMEand WANTS. 100 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. Svo. pp. 168. 
2. ANIMALS, THEIR NATURE and USES. 165 
Woodcuts. Fep. pp. 176. 
Descriptive Catalogues may be had of the Publishers, 


London: WiLL1amM Macrintosx ; Varry & Cox, 











HE ART of ILLUMINATING 


WITHOUT A MASTER. A New Work, with Full 
Instructions in Colouring, and a Simple Method of making 
Raised Gold Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Out- 
lines, containing over One Hundred Specimens from _the 
MSS. in the library of the late Grorce Orror, Esq. 
Alphabets, &c. and complete Directions for Colouring them 
like the Originals. Admirably suited for teaching in Schools. 
Price 5s. post free. Orders must contain remittance. 


Newman & Orror, 132 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
(Copyright. ) 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY of «the 
Hawkins, F.LS., 


HE 
HORSE. By B. WaTeRHOUsE 
F.G.8. Twenty-four Illustrations. 


London: Wixsor & Newron; and all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 





\ JHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An Fmme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Specimen 
Book or Types, and information for Authors, sent on appli- 
cation, by Ricnarp Barrett, 13 Mark Lane, ‘London. 








Second Thousand, now ready, in small 8vo. price 5s. cloth 
lettered, 


\ ONEY: A Popular Exposition in Rough 
Notes. With Remarks on Stewardship and Systematic 
Beneficence. By T. Binney. 


‘Mr. Binney enters thoronghly into the subject, and 
brings both Scripture and logic to bear upon it.'—eader, 


London : Jacksoy, Waaetye. & Hopper, 27 Paternoster 
W. 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. JOHN HUNTER, M.A. 


ADAPTED FoR THE Use oF CANDIDATES FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
Mrppie Crass anp Cryin Service EXAMINATIONS, 


Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


OHNSON’S RASSELAS, edited and ar- 


ranged as a Reading Book for Schools; with Explana- 
yy: Grammatical Notes, Specimen Lessons, and other 


HUNTER’S INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of 
PRECIS or DIGESTS, as applicable to Narratives of Facts 
or Historical Events, &c. Revised Edition, 2s. Key, Is. 

HUNTER'S MASUAL ¢ faernne WRETING ons 
taining numerous els 0 etters on Commerci 
other subjects; with Exercises, &c. Revised Edition. 1s. 6d. 
PPL typo he ond AFALrYets of SSS TENORS 

as a Manual of Ins ‘i 
Pupils. Revised Edition, 1s.8d. Key, 1.34 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, with a Prose Translation 
or Paraphrase, and other Aids. Booxs I. & II. 1s. 6d. each. 


wee ARES JULIUS CSAR, with Notes, &c. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HAMLET, with Notes, &c. just ready. 
SHAKSPEARE’S TEMPEST, with Notes, &c. nearly 


'TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, price 2s. 6d. 


London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





E, HUGHES’S APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL- 
BOOKS, 


The Twelfth Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ELECT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
POETRY, comprising POEMS—1. Historical and Geo- 
graphical; 2. On the Love of Home and Country; 3. Work 
and Progress; 4. Relating to the Sea and the Sailor; 5. On 
the Love of Nature; 6. Of the Imagination and Fancy; 
7. Religious and Moral. By Epwarp UGHES, late Master 
of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich. 


OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, descriptive 
of the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distribution 
of Organised Beings. 12mo. with 8 coloured Maps, 3s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on the above, price 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Is. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 
BY THE HEAD MASTER OF SHREWSBURY 
SCHOOL. 


In 12mo. pp. 220, price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR, for 
the use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D., 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Latest Editions, 
The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER; First Latin Lessons 
from the Author’s Elementary Latin Grammar, 2s. 
LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on Etymological 
Principles, as an Exercise-Book and First Dictionary, 3s. 
FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tirocinium La- 
tinum, adapted to the Author’s Child’s Latin Primer, 2s. 
SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Palestra Latina, 
adapted to the Author’s Elementary Latin Grammar, 5s. 
PALASTRA STILI LATINI, Materials for Translation 
into Latin Prose, progressively arranged, 6s. 
LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili Latini, Ex- 
amples from the best Authors, 4s.6d. Key, 7s. 6d. 
GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudiments, in Latin, 
with a few Corrections and a New Syntax, 4s. 6d. 


PALASTRA MUSARUM, Materials for Translation into 
Greek Verse, progressively arranged, 5s. 6d. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 
Lately published, in crown 4to. price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, compiled 


by Henry Grorce Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christ- 
church, and Rospert Scorr, D.D., Master of Balliol College. 
Fifth Edition, revised and augmented. 


Also, the Eleventh Edition, in square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 


DELL and Scort’s Greek-English Lexicon. 
Oxford: at the UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 
Macmiiian and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





CLASSICAL STORIES BY THE REV. G. W. COX, M.A. 
The Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 





SCHOOL ATLAS of BIBLE LANDS, Is. 6d. 


Londox; Lonemsn, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





MR. G. F. GRAHAM’S WORKS ON ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION, &c. 


New and revised Edition, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


(JRAHAM'S ENGLISG, or the Art of Com- 


position explained in Instructions and Examples. 


ENGLISH STYLE, or a Conrse of Instruction for the At- 
tainment of a Good Style of Writing, 6s. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED & EXPLAINED, 
with Practical Exercises, 6s. 


HELPS to ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE, 4s. 6d. 


‘London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





a 


THE GENUINE EDITION OF MANGNALL’S 
QUESTIONS. 


A New Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and MIS- 


CELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the use of Young 
People; with a Selection of British and General Biography. 
New Edition of the On/y Genuine and Perrect EpITIonN, 
as finally corrected by the Author ; but remodelled through- 
out, enlarged, and improved. 


*The most comprehensive 
book of instruction guicting work which for more than 
and to be preferred to all | half a century has helda high 
others, to which it has served | piace as a standard school- 
a3 @ model.’ | k has been entirely re- 

Quarterly Review. | constructed under the care 
: | of an editor on whose prac- 

‘A new odition of a ve tical knowledge and expe- 
familiar and useful school-| rience implicit reliance can 
book, entirely remodelled, | be placed, and no pains or 
enlarged, and improved, in | expense have been spared to 
order to embody the informa- | secure for the genuine Edi- 
tion derived in the progress tion of MANGNALL’s QuEs- 
of discovery in history and Tions a greater degree of 
science.’ ye favour than it has ever 

Leeds Intelligencer. | hitherto enjoyed.’ 
| Midland Counties Herald, 


*,* Messrs. Lonaman and Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 


‘The present edition of a 


London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS EDITED BY THE REV. 
JOHN T. WHITE, M.A. OF C. C, COLL, OXON. 


A Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


UTROPIUS'S EPITOME of the HIS- 
TORY of ROME, First Seven Books; with English 
Notes and Questions, and a copious Vocabulary. ~ | the 
Rev. C. BrapLey, M.A. New Edition, correc and im- 
proved by Jouy 1. Wuirs, M.A., of C.'C. College, Oxford ; 
Author of ‘A New Latin-English Dicticnary, abridged from 
the larger work of Wuirs and Ripp ez.’ 


By the same Editor, Uniform Editions. 


BRADLEY'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with English Notes, 
&c. rovised, corrected, and improved, price 3s. 6d. 


BRADLEY'S SELECTIONS from PH ZDRUS, with Eng- 
lish Notes, &c. corrected and improved, price 2s. 6d. 


LEY’S OVID'S METAMORP 
“eee &o. revised and corrected, “oa — 


London: Loyomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY. 


t is an uncomfortable thing to have one’s 
pleasant faith in a tradition disturbed. 
Whatever we may say to the contrary, in the 
interests of history, we don’t like it. Wemay 
affect a virtue whether we have it or not; but 
we would rather not be asked to contemplate 
Joan of Are surviving her execution in the 
character of the mother of a large family. At 
the same time, if the question be put to our 
literary conscience, we are bound to acknow- 
ledge that the man who exposes a popular 
fallacy, in fact or in morals, is entitled to our 
thanks. He has rendered a service to truth, 
and it is our duty to be obliged to him. But 
then his evidence must be conclusive, and his 
reasoning without a flaw. We protest against 
being called upon to surrender a favourite 


theory on mere negative data or circumstantial 


speculation, however plausible. 

Now we are by no means sure, for example, 
that we are prepared to abandon the common 
belief in Shakespeare’s birthday, although we 
know that itis unsupported by a particle of 
proof. We admit, however, that the question 
is one of special interest, and that we are 
bound by overruling considerations to throw 
open our columns to its discussion. 

It will be proper to begin by stating the 
birthday article of faith which is reverently 
held by the mass of the population in this 
country, excepting the few Shakespearian 
students and commentators who have ex- 
amined at their sources, or at second-hand, 
the scanty materials out of which the biography 
is built up bit by bit. Shakespeare died on 
the 25rd April 1616, which day is believed to 
be the anniversary of his birth. The poetical 
fancy suggested by this remarkable coincidence 
will explain why people are reluctant to part 
with it, and may, perhaps, enable it to outlive 
all demonstrations to the contrary. There isa 
sort of appropriateness in such a conception 

plied to so perfect a poet. It implies that 
his death, like his works, left nothing un- 
finished ; no broken fragment of time to reckon 
up; that it completed a circle, and might be 
thought to have been almost foreshadowed by 
his own affecting lines : 

we are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded like a sleep. 


This is the sentimental side of the question. 
‘We will now turn to the facts. 

There is no authority whatever for asserting 
that Shakespeare was born on April 23. We 
know, for we have it recorded in a marvel- 
lously clear hand in the Stratford register, that 
he was baptized on the 26th. We know, also, 
that early baptisms were customary, and that 
the rule of the church enjoined that the bap- 
tism should take place on the next Sunday, or 
holy day, after the birth, unless reasonable 
cause for non-compliance should be declared to 
the curate, and approved of by him. Under 
these conditions, three days are taken as the 
average of the time elapsing between birth 
and baptism, and upon that ground it has been 
assumed that Rhakenpeais who was baptized 
on the 26th, was born on the 23rd. This is 
the whole case of the popular birthday. It is 
purely inferential; and it rests upon an in- 
ference which people must be expected to deal 
with according to their-own interpretation of 
the circumstances from which it is drawn. 

What is at first mere conjecture in subjects of 
this description, gradually takes the shape of 
assertion, and becomes ultimately adopted as 
matter of fact. So it has been with respect 
to Shakespeare’s birthday. By far the larger 
proportion of Shakespearian editors, bio- 
graphers, and critics, ae silently accepted 








the 28rd of April; and the 23rd has conse- 
quently passed into circulation, not only in 
scholarly editions which possess authority, but 
in innumerable cheap reprints which, although 
destitute of literary weight, are most effective 
agents in the diffusion of truth or error 
amongst the people at large. Of course, there 
were some critics who all throughout kept 
clear of the birthday; some who contented 
themselves with saying that Shakespeare was 
born in April, and others who did not venture 
further than a general statement that he was 
born in Stratford, two assertions for which as 
little direct proof could be adduced as for the 
23rd itself. Conspicuous amongst those who 
have opposed the 23rd as being inconsistent 
with such meagre scraps of information as 


| have come down to us, 1s Mr. Bolton Corney, 


whose opinion on such a question, it is super- 
fluous to say, must be felt to exercise a ma- 
terial influence on its decision. Having stated 
his opinion generally on several former occa- 
sions, he has now collected the grounds on 
which it rests in a few pages called ‘ An Argu- 
ment on the Assumed Birthday of Shake- 
speare reduced to shape,’ which he has just 
printed for private circulation. The subject is 
too interesting to be left exclusively in the 
hands of the literary antiquaries, and we 
will, therefore, take the liberty of briefly ex- 
aminiug Mr. Corney’s argument for the benefit 
of our readers. 

First, we must say that no such tradition as 
that respecting the coincidence between the 
birthday and the death appears to have been 
preserved in Stratford. Nearly a century had 
elapsed after the death of Shakespeare before 
an attempt was made to collect any biogra- 
phical particulars concerning him. In 1709, 
Nicholas Rowe published the first outlines that 
appeared of a lite of Shakespeare. is sketch 
was derived almost entirely from materials 
furnished by Betterton, the actor, who had 
excellent opportunities of obtaining such in- 
formation as had floated down to his time. As 
a boy, Betterton was placed with Rhodes, the 
bookseller, formerly wardrobe keeper to the 
Blackfriars Theatre, a situation in which he 
must have heard Shakespeare often talked of. 
At twenty, Bettertou was admitted into a com- 
pany of players, established by Rhodes, at the 
Cockpit, and immediately after the Restora- 
tion he was engaged at Lincoln’s Inn Theatre, 
under Sir William Davenant, who was reputed 
to be the son of Shakespeare, and who proba- 
bly knew more about his personal history than 
any man then living. From all these sources 
Betterton industriously gleaned what he could, 
and afterwards made a pilgrimage to War- 
wickshire, in the hope of increasing his acqui- 
sitions by gathering up all the traditions that 
survived in Stratford and its neighbourhood. 
The fact, therefore, that noallusion was made by 
Rowe to the coincidence between the birth and 
the death, warrants the conclusion that no such 
coincidence had, up to that time, been enter- 
tained by the people of Stratford. Rowe, in- 
deed, was ignorant of the day of Shakespeare’s 
birth, for all he says is that ‘he was born at 
Stratford, in April 1564.’ When, and with 
whom then, did the statement originate that 
Shakespeare was born on the 23rd April? Mr. 
Bolton Corney enables us to fix its source. 

His mode of proceeding is to exhaust all 
the accredited editions succeeding Rowe, until 
he comes to the one which contains ‘the first 
printed assertion of the birthday of Shake- 
speare.” The editions of Pope, 1725, of Theo- 
bald, 1735, Hanmer, 1744, Warburton, 1747, 
and Johnson, 1765, strictly followed Rowe. 
It was the edition by Johnson and Steevens in 
1765, that contained the first statement of the 
day, or the imputed day, of Shakespeare's 
birth. Amongst its new illustrations was the 
baptisinal entry, setting forth that William 
Shakespeare was baptized on April 26, 1564, 
to which was added the following remarkable 
note, ‘ Born April 23, 1564.’ One naturally 
asks upon what authority this statement rests ? 
But upon looking into the evidence there 
appears to be no authority at all. The 
extract from the register, and the note 
ope to it, were the work of the Rev. 

r. Green, the master of the Grammar School 
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at Stratford, who appears to have collected 
certain particulars from the register for his 
patron, Mr. West, by whom they were com- 
municated to Steevens. In the edition which 
followed in 1778, to which Malone was a 
contributor, Malone adopts Green’s asser- 
tion, and in a note upon Rowe’s statement, 
that Shakespeare ‘died in the fifty-third year 
of his age’ he says he ‘died on his birthday, 
April 23, 1616, and had exactly completed his 
rencind rear. In the editions of 1785 
by Reed, of 1791 by Malone, and those 
which followed by Steevens, Reed, Chalmers, 
Campbell, ‘and more,’ says Mr. Corney, ‘than 
I can enumerate,’ the note on Rowe, and this 
note on the register, were retained in words or 
substance. 

We do not propose to track the argument of 
Mr. Corney to the modifications of opinion 
latterly adopted by Malone, or through other 
matters indirectly bearing on the issue; for 
our purpose here is not to investigate the 
details of the question, but to indicate its 
main features. It is supposed, and not with- 
out reason, that the monumental inscription is 
responsible after all for the theory of the 
birthday. Here is the inscription: 

Obitt. Ano. Doi. 1616. 
JEtatis 53. Die 23 Ap. 


It appears that Oldys, the antiquary, finding 
this inscriptionin Langbaine, attached toit the 
following note, ‘Consequently fborn in 1563.’ 
Substracting 53 from 1616, he arrives at 
1563. ‘He assumes,’ says Mr. Corney, ‘ that 
the words anno etatis 53 are equivalent to 
vicit annos 53, and that the words die 23 Aprilis 
refer to anno etatis, instead of being the object 
of Obit. Such is the process, never before 
described, by which the birthday of Shake- 
speare was discovered !’ 

Mr. J. P. Collier interprets this inscription 
as favouring, if not establishing, the popular 
belief. We quote his words :— 

The inscription on his monument supports the 
opinion that he was born on the 23rd April. 
Without the contraction it runs thus: ‘Obiit 
Anno Domini 1616. A®tatis 53, die 23 Aprilis.’ 
And this, in truth, is the only piece of evidence 
upon the point. 


Mr. Corney’s commentary upon this passage 
contains in effect the sum of his reasoning on 
what Mr. Collier justly pronounces to be the 
only piece of evidence upon the point :— 

The inscription contains no evidence in favour 
of the assumed birthday. It refutes the assertion 
sans réplique! As Shakespeare died on the 23rd 
April in his fifty-third year, he must have been born 
before the 23rd April 1564. If to that inference 
we add the fact that he was baptized on the 26th 
April, we have before us all the evidence on the 
point which is now in existence. 


With these materials before him, the reader 
may be safely left to form his own opinion. 
As to the argument founded on the general 
custom of baptizing infants it does not go for 
much either way; and the examples collected, 
pour et contre, are not sufficiently numerous 
to warrant us in drawing a general conclusion 
from them. 
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T)*: JOHNSON in a passage in his life of 
: Pope, often quoted because of its sem- 
blance of justice, has pronounced that true 
characters of men are not to be found in their 
letters. He says:— 


There is indeed no transaction which offers 
stronger temptations to fallacy and sophistication 
than epistolary intercourse. In the eagerness of 
conversation the first emotions of the mind often 
burst out before they are considered; . but 
a friendly letter is a calm and deliberate perfor- 
mance in the cool of leisure, in the stillness of 
solitude, and surely no man sits down to depreciate 
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by design his own character. . . . The writer 
commonly believes himself. Almost every man’s 
thoughts while they are general are right, and 
most hearts are pure while temptation 1s away. 
It is easy to awaken generous sentiments in privacy. 
While such ideas are formed they are felt, and self- 
love does not suspect the gleam of virtue to be the 
meteor of fancy. 


These observations are true only within cer- 
tain limits, and though they may justly apply 
by literary acquirement, 
it would be unjust to extend them without 
considerable modification to those who are un- 
lettered and deficient in the art of composition ; 
ignorance must be allowed its due advantages, 
and whenever a volume of correspondence is 
opened for us we must consider how far edu- 
cation has qualified the writer to impose upon 
the reader. 

In the letters now lying under our considera- 
tion there is no trace of poetical art or contri- 
vance ; it is an exchange of communication be- 
tween an anxious mother and a loving daughter, 
springing from the necessities of affection in 
absence without any taint of the spurious sen- 
timent which is apt to run over with the too 
willing holder of a flowing pen. There is not, 
on either part, any of that consciousness of fine 
writing whieh tempts a letter writer to exhibit 
as an artist, to induce an emotion for the sake 
of seeing how pretty it looks in words, or to 
imagine an affliction for the sake of painting 
it well. Maria Theresa had the cares of an 
empire to occupy her—there was no time for 
literary composition; Marie Antonette had not 
a lettered education, and had no vocation for 
authorship. 

The empress wrote fi 
had no other way of reachin 
heart with wholesome counsel. 
replied because she had promised her mother 
that she would do so, and she was always 
true; and-because her nature was essentially 
affectionate. Whether in prosperity or in an- 
guish, her love knew no shadow of turning. 

The letters between the Empress Maria 
Theresa and Marie Antoinette, which form the 
subject of our present notice, were found in 
Maria Theresa’s private cabinet, and presented 
to the Chevalier d’Arneth by the present Em- 
peror for publication. They extend from the 
year 1770 to 1780, The Empress M. Theresa, 
perhaps on the whole the most excellent 
woman that has ever filled a heroic part in 
history, loved this child, Marie Antoinette, or 
Antoinette, as she most often calls her, with 
particular fondness; the gaiety of her disposi- 
tion and the warmth and kindness of her 
heart endeared her in her earliest childhood to 
all who approached her. Her mother did not 
delude herself, indeed, as to her intellectual 
capacity; she did not imagine for her the 
qualities that make a great independent sove- 

i n, ~ ” _ in her such attributes as 
might make her the fairest pledge of a ha 
alliance, fitted by her os teen 
reconcile adverse les, by her beauty and 
wit to charm her husband into constant love, 
by her purity to spread airs of health through 
a tainted atmosphere, by her courage and in- 
tegrity to be the mother of a race of kings. 
These were the attributes of Marie Antoinette. 
Her mother was not dazzled by her partiality, 
but she was deceived in her estimate of the 
French court, and the temper of the French 
nation at that time. She knew her daughter, 
but not the ple to whose keeping she 
confided- her, nor did she know the feeble 
character of the Dauphin who was appointed 
to be her guide and support, and the 
governor of France, and owing to whose 
stupid irresolution, as much as from any other 
cause, the march of the French Revolution— 
which was an evident necessity, and which 
under a wise direction should have been a 
sober proceeding to the achievement of con- 
stitutional liberty—became a mad furious chase 
with destruction and death for its object. 
But, unknowing though she was of the bitter 

, it was not without solicitude that the 
empress dismissed her daughter from her 
Very young, scarcely fifteen, very 

pretty, and endowed with singular sensibility, 
she needed careful counsels, The first was her 


uently because she 
her daughter’s 
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duty to her future husband: she was by no 
means to attempt to reign in France. The next 
was an injunction to write frequently to her 
home. M. Antoinette’s first letter of the yee 
sent series is dated July 9,1770. The co 
tion edited by M. de Conches contains some 
written in May and June of the same year, 
but we quote only from that of M. d’Arneth. 
Here are some interesting details of the early 
life of the princess, and her impressions of the 
characters which influenced it. She speaks of 
Mme. du Barry and herconnection with the king 
with the natural indignation of a young honest 
mind. She found it hard to be forced into 
close contact with vice. 

Le roi a mille bontés pour moi et je l’aime ten- 
drement, mais c’est 4 faire pitié la faiblesse qu'il a 
pour Mme. du Barry, qui est la plus sotte et imper- 
tinente créature qui soit imaginable. Elle a joué 
tous les soirs avec nous 4 Marly; elle s’est trouvée 
deux fois 4 cété de moi, mais elle ne m’a point 
parlé et je n’ai point taché justement de lier con- 
versation avec elle, mais quand il le fallait, je lui 
ai pourtant parlé. Pour mon cher mari, il est 
changé de beaucoup et tout a son avantage. 
Il marque beaucoup d’amitié pour moi et méme il 
commence 4 marquer de Ja confiance. II n’aime 
certainement pas M. de la Vauguyon (this was the 
Duke de la Vauguyon, his tutor) mais il le craint. 
Il lui est arrivé une singuliére histoire l'autre 
jour. J’étais seule avec mon mari lorsque, M. de 
la Vauguyon approche d'un pas précipité 4 la porte 
pour écouter. Un valet de chambre qui est sot 
ou trés honnéte homme, ouvre la porte et M. le 
due s’y trouve planté comme un piquet sans pou- 
voir reculer. Alors je fis remarquer 4 mon mari 
l'inconvénient qu'il y a de laisser écouter aux 
portes et il l’a trés-bien pris. ‘ 

; J'ai écrit hier pour la premiére fois au 
roi; jen ai eu grande peur sachant que Mme. du 
Barry les lit toutes, mais vous pouvez étre bien 
persuadée, ma trés-chére mére, que je ferai de faute 
ni pour ni contre elle. 

The letter next in succession, dated July 12, 
1770, describes the daily routine of the 
princess’s life. She rises at ten in the morn- 
ing, dresses and says her prayers—she break- 
fasts and visits her aunts, in whose apartments 
she generally finds the king. At eleven 
o'clock she dresses her hair. 

A midi on appelle la chambre et 1a tout le 
monde peut entrer, ce qui n'est point des com- 
munes gens. Je mets mon rouge et lave mes 
mains devant tout le monde, ensuite les hommes 
sortent et les dames restent et je m’habille devant 
elles, 

After this she accompanies her husband to 
mass; then she dines with him (devant tout 
le monde), and they both eat fast (which is 
not surprising under the circumstances) ; then 
she sits with the Dauphin, or if he is busy, she 
retires to her own apartment, and reads, 
writes, or works. Not much of the reading 
we may be allowed to suspect, and as for 
the working, she says in her own playful 
manner :— 

Car je fais une veste pour le roi, qui n’avance 
guére, mais j’espére qu’avec la grace de Dieu elle 
sera finie en quelques années. 

At three she visits the aunts again; at four 
she receives the Abbé (Vermond); from five to 
six a music lesson; at half-past six another 
visit to the aunts, on these occasions the Dau- 
phin always accompanying her. From seven 
to nine card-playing, unless it is very fine, in 
which case she is permitted to take a walk, 
and the aunts carry on the card-playing for 
her. 

A neuf heures nous soupons et quand le roi n'y 
est point, mes tantes viennent souper chez nous ; 
mais quand le roi y est, nous allons souper chez 
elles, nous attendons le roi qui vient ordinairement 
a dix heures trois quarts, mais moi en attendant 
me place sur un grand canapé, et ders jusqu’a 
larrivée du roi, mais quand il n’y est pas, nous 
allons nous coucher 4 onze heures. Voila toute 
notre journée. 

That was her whole day; not invigorating, 
not exciting, not laborious, not painful, but 
dull enough in its round of petty occupations, 
monotonous in its repetitions, and neither very 

leasant nor very profitable: and the eating 
in state in the presence of spectators who did 
nothing but look on at the royal meal, and the 
toilet in the midst of a multitude, were things 





which were unfamiliar to Marie Antoniette 
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and which were irksome to her. Of the visits 
to the aunts, the king’s three daughters, there 
were too many, and out of them no good came. 
But it was a — to pay attention to these 
ladies, and the kind heart of the young 
princess wished to love them and longed to 
please those whom few sought to please and 
who were essentially unpopular. She acquired 
a real affection for Madame Victoire, and a 
certain interest in Sophie; but the eldest, 
Adelaide, was an obstacle to tenderness, sour, 
sharp and malevolent; ill-will was the foun- 
dation of her very favours. If she did a 
kindness to one it was with a side hit at 
another, and her tongue was a weapon for 
slander. The Dauphiness might be welcome 
as an antidote to the favourite Du Barry; 
but when Du Barry’s reign was over and the 
princess became queen, her influence was. 
feared and her presence was disliked, and then 
began a system of detraction and animad- 
version, which was industriously carried on in 
the chambers of ‘mes tantes’ from the pros- 
perous opening to the miserable close of their 
victim’s course. She hardly suspected these 
proceedings, but they damaged her almost as 
much as the coarser libels issued from the 
Polignac circles, and even the Princess Eliza- 
beth, who on the whole really loved and 
esteemed the queen, did not aenge turn a. 
deaf ear to them. The sagacity of Maria 
Theresa discerned inconveniences likely to 
grow out of the intimacy with ‘mes tantes,” 
and she wrote many warnings on the subject 
to her daughter. The following extract will 
show how much she feared their opera- 
tions :— 

Il vous suffit que c’est le roi qui distingue une 
telle ou un tel, que vous lui devez des égards, point 
des bassesses. Jusqu’d cette heure on a attribué 
que vous étiez dirigée par Mesdames, mais a4 la 
longue le roi pourrait s’en ennuyer, et vous devez: 
savoir que ces princesses, pleines de vertus et de 
mérites réels, n’ont jamais si se faire aimer ni 
estimer ni de leur pére ni du public: e’¢iait la 
raison pourquoi je vous en ai déja averti souvent. 
On sait tout ce qui se dit et se fait chez elles, et & 
la longue tout restera sur vous et vous en porterez 
le blame toute seule.’ 


It was a pity that conflicting counsels inter- 
fered with the suggestions of so wise a parent 
as the empress ; but it was to be expected. 
Her child was young; the good adviser worked 
from a distance —the bad ones were close at 
hand; and it must also be acknowledged that. 
Maria Theresa diminished the effect of her 
exhortations by too frequent repetition. In 
her maternal solicitude upon every detail of 
conduct, and in the energy of her remonstrance 
with her daughter upon every possible impru- 
dence or incaution, present or prospective, she 
reminds us of Lady Bacon in her correspondence 
with her son, only with more tenderness of 
expression and a more extended experience. 
Here are some observations full of practical 
wisdom :— 

On peut étre vertueux, gai et en méme temps ré- 
pandu; mais quand on est retiré au point de n’étre- 
qu’avec peu de monde, il arrive (je dois vous le 
dire 4 mon grand regret, comme vous l’avez yu 
dans les derniers temps chez nous) nombre de- 
mécontents, de jaloux, d’envieux, de tracasseries. 
On est bien récompensé des petites génes qu’on 
essuye, par le contentement et la gaieté qu’ une telle 
conduite produit et conserve. Je vous prie donc 
en amie, et comme votre tendre mére, qui parle pax" 
expérience, ne vous laissez pas aller 4 aucune 
nonchalance ni sur votre figure ni sur les représen- 
tations. Vous regretteriez, mais trop tard, d'avoir 
négligé mes conseils. Sur ce point seul ne suivez 
ni l’exemple ni les conseils de la famille; c'est a 
vous 4 donner 4 Versailles le ton; vous avez par- 
faitement réussi; Dieu vous a comblé de tant de 
graces, de tant de douceur et de docilité, que tout 
le monde doit vous aimer; c’est un don de Dieu, 
il faut le conserver. 


In another place there are special comments. 
on the negligence of her toilet into which the 


young princess had fallen :— 


Je vous prie ne vous laissez pas aller 4 la négli- 
gence, 4 votre Age cela ne convient pas, 4 votre 
place encore moins, cela attire aprés soi la mal- 
propreté, la négligence, et l’indifférence méme dans 
tout le reste de vos actions, et cela ferait votre 
mal; c’est la raison pourquoi je vous tourmente. 
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The empress expresses her affection for her 
child on her birthday with a joy in her 
existence and her — in words which touch 
us the more sensibly because of the knowledge 
we have of that future which was unknown to 
her :— 

Ma chére fille! Demain c'est un grand jour de 
consolation pour moi,* jour qui depuis 15 ans ne 
m’a procuré que des satisfactions. Die veuille vous 
conserver par telles longues années pour votre bon- 
heur et pour celui de vos familles et peuples. 
Mercy me marque que vous avez passé le matin du 
15 en dévotion,t ajoutant, que vous avez cru ne 
pouvoir mieux célébrer ce jour, que de cette fagon. 
Jugez combien cette charmante attention m’a 
touchée; vous étes capable de ces traits ; mais 
yous ne m’en avez rien marqué dans votre der- 
niére ; je vous embrasse tendrement, ma chére fille, 
en vous donnant ma bénédiction. Je suis toujours 
votre fidéle mére. 


It is amusing and instructive to find the em- 
wry upbraiding her daughter for neglect of 

er countrymen. Marie Antoinette was too 
anxious to be altogether French, her mother 
thought ; but that has not been the general 
reproach against her in France, and it was her 
hard fate to stand always as a target between 
opposing fires. 

She replies to her mother’s rebuke :— 

Je serais bien fachée si les Allemands étaient 
mécontents de moi; j’avouerai que j’aurais parlé 
davantage 4 M. de Paar et au petit Starhemberg 
s'ils avaient meilleure réputation ici. J’ai pour- 
tant dans les temps des bals fait venir M. de 
Lamberg et Starhemberg, et d’abord que j’ai vu 
qu'ils dansaient, je les ai fait danser avec moi. 


To this reply there is a rejoinder :— 

Je vous avoue, que ce que vous m’avez marqué 
de Paar et de Starhemberg, que ces Messieurs 
n’avaient pas de bonne réputation, m’a fait de la 
peine. J’ai vu par Ja tout ce qu’on ose vous dire, 
et si vous aviez marqué plus de prédilection pour 
votre nation, et que vous auriez au moins marqué, 
que vous ne voulez pas qu’on en parle en mal 
devant vous, on s’en serait bien garde. C'est une 
conviction de plus, qu’on avait raison d’étre étonné 
du peu d’empressement et de protection que vous 
avez pour les Allemands. Croyez-moi: le Fran- 
¢ais vous estimera plus et fera plus de compte sur 
yous, s'il vous trouve la solidité et franchise alle- 
mande, Ne soyez pas honteuse d’étre Allemande 
jusqu’aux gaucheries. 

Ce n’est ni votre beauté, qui effectivement ne 
l’est pas telle, ni vos talents ni savoir (vous savez 
bien que tout cela n’existe pas), c'est votre bonté 
de coeur, cette franchise, ces attentions, appliquées 
avec tant de jugement. On dit que vous négligez 
i parler et distinguer les grands, qu’a la table, au 
jeu vous ne yous entretenez qu’avee vos jeunes 
dames, en leur parlant 4 loreille, en riant avec 
elles. Je ne suis pas si injuste de vouloir vous 
interdire la conversation trés-naturelle des jeunes 
gens, que vous connaissez, 4 ceux que vous ne 
voyez quien grand public, mais c'est un point 
essentiel la distinction des gens, que vous ne devez 
pas négliger, l’ayant si bien acquis au commence- 
ment. La-dessus aucune négligence et n’imitez 
personne: suivez ce que vous avez vu et appris ici. 


On parle encore des jeux, que vous avez tenus 
le dernier hiver. Ne vous Tana pas aller au 
gout de mettre en ridicule les autres; vous y avez 
incliné un peu, si on s’apercoit de ce faible, on ne 
yous servira que trop et vous perdrez cette estime 
et confianee du public, si nécessaire, si agréable et 
que vous possédez encore si parfaitement. 


This maternal watchfulness surprises by its 
microscopic penetration in one who was at the 
same time occupied with the cares of govern- 
ment, with the anxieties of a difficult position, 
and the requirements of a great empire. M. 
Mercy d’Argenteau (her ambassador), and the 
Count de la Marck (her confidential friend) 
certainly did not fail in the vigilance which 
she recommended to them concerning her 
daughter's proceedings. They kept her so 
constantly informed of everything the princess 
did, and of everything that she was supposed 
to do, and of everything that she did not do, 
that even in these days of telegraphic despatch 
it would be difficult to surpass them in the 
fulness and frequency of their communications. 
The gentleness of the princess is not less re- 
markable than the energy of the empress; she 
submits with the utmost grace to this con- 
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tinual interference. She replies to advice by 
submission. She bears reproach even when it 
is unjust with perfect temper; her wish is 
always to obey; there is no angry flippant 
answer such as might be expected from an 
unformed girl transplanted suddenly from the 
home of parental discipline to a new atmo- 
sphere of flattery and admiration. She is con- 
tent still to be her mother’s child, though she 
commands the devotion of the whole French 
nation; and in this docility we recognize that 
greatness of mind which showed itself in the 
after period of ¢alamity, in a courage, self- 
sacrifice, generosity, and proud endurance, 
which has not been surpassed in the history 
of women, She was adiaialive where sub- 
mission was a duty, because she was strong, 
for those who are conscious of inward 
weakness are most impatient of counsel; 
they are afraid of the manifestation of their 
own impotence, and often rejecting the 
honest service of the best advisers fall a prey 
to those unworthy ones who have the craft to 
work in the dark, and who have no ostensible 
claims to their respect. Maria Theresa 
harassed her daughter with prohibitions 
against riding, which was her favourite exercise 
and of which the Dauphin approved ; and with 
a pertinacity which was imprudent, however 
excusable a mother’s anxiety might be on such 
a subject. She reiterated her lamentations 
that here was no expectation of an heir to the 
throne. Here Marie Antoinette revealed her 
higher nature ; ready to meet the lot appointed 
for her without repining. She answered her 
mother’s lamentations with quiet dignity, and 
if now and then when she saw the happiness 
of her sisters of Provence and Artois in their 
maternity, a momentary regret escaped her, it 
was endearing in the sweetness of its expres- 
sion. Her nature, though it was noble, was 
essentially feminine; and it was by her 
moral rather than her intellectual qualities 
that she deserved to be exalted. Intellectually 
she was bright but not deep: her perceptions 
were vivid, but her thought was Fittle prone 
to rest; it struck upon a subject sometimes 
with a flash of sudden illumination, but it 
glanced as quickly away again, and her mind 
had little power of consecutive effort in any one 
direction. It was only to gratify her mother 
thatshe everread a ‘we requiring attention, and 
the eloquence that she had, for she was eloquent 
in speech, was the fruit of her sensibility, not 
of her reflection. Her lively temperament 
and sharp perceptions naturally inclined her to 
ridicule, and it may be remembered that this 
disposition, though it was quite free from bitter 
or unkind thought and was merely frolicsome, 
oes for her the inextinguishable hatred of 

Fayette, who never either forgot or forgave 
the laugh that she indulged behind her fan at 
his awkward performance in a quadrille. The 
empress was right then when she exhorted her 
on this subject :— 

On parle encore des jeux, que yous avez tenus 
le dernier hiver. Ne vous laissez pas aller au 
goat de mettre en ridicule les autres; vous y avez 
incliné un peu, si on s’apergoit de ce faible, on ne 
vous servira que trop et vous perdrez cette estime 
et confiance du public, si necessaire, si agréuble et 
que vous possédez encore si parfaitement. 


Je suis toujours sire du succés, si yous entre- 
prenez une chose, le bon Dieu vous ayant doué 
d’une figure et de tant d’agréments, jointe avec 
cela votre bonté, que les coeurs sont 4 vous, si vous 
entreprenez et ugissez ; mais Je ne puis vous cacher 
pourtant ma sensibilité, il me revient de toute part 
et trop souvent que vous avez beaucoup diminué 
de vos attentions et politesses 4 dire 4 chacun 
quelque chose d’agréable et de convenable, de faire 
des distinctions entre les personnes. On dit que 
yous. vous négligez beaucoup sur ce point, on 
l’attribue 4 Mesdames, qui jamais ont su s’attirer 
lestime et la confiance, mais ce qui est pire que 
tout le reste, on prétend que vous commencez 
a donner du ridicule au monde, d’éclater de rire 
au visuge des gens: cela vous ferait un tort infini 
et d juste titre, et ferait méme douter de la bonté 
de votre coeur; pour complaire a cing ou six jeunes 
dames ou cavaliers vous perdriez le reste. Ce 
défaut, ma chére fille, dans une princesse n’est pas 
léger ; il entraine aprés soi, pour faire la cour, tous 
les courtisans, ordinairement gens désoeuvrés et 
les moins estimables dans l'état, et éloigne les 
honnétes gens. 
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After this comes a little welcome praise:— 


Tout ce qui me revient de la fagon que vous 
étes ensemble, vous quatre jeunes gens, me fait 
grand plaisir: votre belle-soeur ne vous fait nul 
tort ou méme concurrence dans la figure, mais son 
caractére est plus solide et avee plus de connais- 
sances, vous n’avez done qua gagner toujours 
étant liée avec elle, et naturellement vous aurez 
a passer longues années ensemble. 

Mercy me mande que le petit écritoire que je 
yous ai envoyé, vous a fait grand plaisir; que vous 
avez tout de suite cherché mes fenétres et avez dit 
les choses les plus jolies et les plus touchantes. 
Jugez quel effet cela m’a fait; ne gdtez pas ce fond 
de tendresse et bonté que vous avez, et ne copiez 
pas des originaux qui n’ont jamais reussi dans 
le public, non obstant leur mérite réel: ce qu’on 
ne leur a jamais appris, ni méme ils eurent des 
exemples devant eux pour pouvoir se former, et 
a vous cela est naturel, et vous en avez vu les effets 
merveilleux. Je compte que mes répétitions si 
souvent réitérées vous ennuyeront moins, que 
d’étre convaincue qu'elles sont dictées par ma ten- 
dresse qui souhaite vous voir heureuse et cherche 
a éloigner les écueils de la jeunesse. 

Marie Antoinette defends herself on some 
points :— 

Je suis au désespoir que vous pouvez ajouter foi 
& ce que l’on yous dit que je ne parle plus a per- 
sonne ; il faut que vous ayez bien peu de confiance 
en moi pour croire que je soils assez peu raison- 
nable pour m’amuser avec 5 ou 6 jeunes gens, et 
manquer d’attention pour ceux que je dois ho- 
norer. 

Je suis bien éloignée des idées que V. M. me 
croit sur les Allemands: je me ferai toujours gloire 
d’en étre ; je leur connais bien de bonnes qualités 
que je souhaiterais aux gens de ce pays-ci, et tant 
que les bons sujets viendront, ils seront contents 
de l’accueil que je leur ferai. 

Vous me permettrez de m’excuser sur tous les 
points, que vous me mandez. Premiérement je 
suis au désespoir que vous ajoutiez foi 4 tous les 
mensonges qu'on vous mande d'ici, de préférence 
& ce que peut vous dire Mercy et moi. Vous 
croyez done que nous voulons yous tromper. J'ai 
bien des raisons de croire que le roi ne désire pas 
de lui-méme que je parle 4 la Barry, outre gu’i) ne 
m’en a jamais parlé. Il me fait plus d’amitid¢s 
depuis qu'il sait que j’ai refusé, et si vous étiez 
a portée de voir comme moi tout ce qui se passe 
ici, vous croiriez que cette femme et sa clique ne 
seraient pas contentes d'une parole et ce serait 
toujours 4 recommencer. Vous pouvez étre asstirée 
que je n'ai pas besoin d’étre conduite par personne 
pour tout ce qui est de l’honnéteté. Pour les 
Broglie, si vous étiez mieux informée, ma chére 
maman, vous sauriez qu'un petit Broglie manque 
dans ce pays-ci comme il ne manquerait pas 
a Vienne. J'ai écrit avec toute lhonnéteté possi- 
ble 4 Mme. de Boufflers que le roi n’accorde pas ce 
qu'elle demandait; les Broglie ont jugé 4 propos 
de tourner ma lettre en ridicule et en ont donnd 
des copies. 


Her mother comments upon her letter :— 


Je n’ai pas trouvé mauvais que vous vous étes 
défendue vivement sur le sujet de ma derniére 
lettre. Tout ce qui me marque votre sensibilité 
et votre candeur m’est cher; mais épluchez un peu, 
si c’était plutét impatience que sensibilité sur mes 
remontrances, mais ce qui m’a fait de la peine, et 
m’a convaincue de votre peu de volonté de vous en 
corriger, c'est le silence <entier sur le chapitre de 
vos tuntes, ce qui était pourtant le point essentiel 
de ma lettre, et qui est cause de tous vos faux pas. 

Vous me dites que vous avez parlé au roi; cela 
doit étre votre occupation tous les jours, et pas 
seulement quand vous avez des demandes’d faire. 
Un si bon pére, un si bon prince, peut-il yous 
imposer, que vous ayez de la peine 4 vous en ex- 
pliquer? Vous perdrez tous vos soins si yous 
prenez la plume a la main; ni le earactére, ni la 
diction préviendront pour vous, en revanche vous 
avez quelque chose de si touchant dans toute votre 
personne qgu’on a peine a vous refuser; c'est un 
don de Dieu, dont il faut le remercier et s’en servir 
pour sa gloire ou pour. le bien d’autrui. 


The gentleness of Antoinette’s answer is very 
charming :— 


Je puis bien vous assurer que quoique je yous 
ai montré vivement ma sensibilité, ce n’était que 
de la sensibilité ; on me laisse assez tranquille sur 
cet article, les amies et amis de cette créature 
n'ont pas 4 se plaindre que je les traite mal. 

Quand je vous ai écrit, ma chére maman, que je 
ne prenais pas d’avis pour l’honnéteté, je voulais 


dire que je n’avais pas consulté mes tantes, quelque 


amitié que j’aie pour elles. Je n’en ferai jamais 
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de comparaison avec ma tendre et respectable mére; 
je ne crois pas m’aveugler sur leurs défauts, mais 


Je crois qu’on yous les exagére beaucoup. 
We shall return to this most interesting 
volume in a further article. 





LAST WINTER IN ROME. 


Last Winter in Rome. By C. R. Weld. (London: 
Longman & Co.) 


HAT ao brilliant writer can find to say 
about the Italian life of to-day may be 
seen in the eloquent essays which, under the 
form of letters from Italy, M. Taine is now 
contributing to the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
It would be unjust to Mr. Weld to say that 
his book is an example of how little an ordi- 
nary /tterateur can extract from a similar sub- 
for his work contains matter of some value, 
but his painfully diffuse volume, in which 
every incident and reflection is made to do duty 
for the largest possible amount of print, offers 
an unpleasant contrast to the teeming pages 
of the French essayist. Possessed of fair 
literary skill, and by no means deficient in 
information, Mr. Weld having passed last 
winter in Rome, and seen every thing that a 
zealous and enterprising tourist could see, has, 
according to custom in such cases, written a 
book, in which will be found descriptions of 
some things that are new, and of some that are 
interesting, and of a great deal that is neither 
one nor the other. 

After a journey which it takes two chapters 
to describe, but which does not seem to have 
been remarkable otherwise than in convincing 
the writer that the country looks different in 
winter and summer, Mr. Weld got to Rome, 
and as he very naturally did not wish to pass 
his time entirely amidst the ever changing and 
ever similar troops of cockneys at the hotels, 
he with some little difficulty obtained admis- 
sion into the family of a Roman count, an 
officer in the Guardia Nobile, whose wife and 
daughters treated their English guest with 
every kindness, except that in the excess of 
their hospitality they insisted on making him 
eat too much of those abominable Italian 
messes which M. Gallenga has described with 
so much feeling, and which are about as 
digestible to a British stomach as papier 
maché, or the frost on a wedding cake. 

The habits of this family are described 
in a manner which gives a not unpleasing idea 
of a modern Roman interior. The ladies 
were hind, pretty, intelligent, and about as 
much educated as an English housemaid; so 
ory indeed as considerably to amuse Mr. 
Weld by the child-like enjoyment which 
they derived from some illustrated books 
which he brought from the British Academy. 
The father being in the Guardia Nobile was 
of course of the most orthodox type, but the 
little which Mr. Weld tells of him shows a 
courteous and kind-hearted gentleman, one 
incident which is related giving evidence of 
a singularly touching religious feeling amongst 
the Roman nobility. Sitting up late one 
night the Englishman was considerably startled 
by the apparition of 
a draped figure, the head enveloped in a hood, 
through two slits in which I saw gleaming eyes, 
while from the waist depended a large rosary, ter- 
minated by the representation in ivory of a death’s 
head and cross bones. 

This terrible object turned out, however, 
to be only the count, who had just returned 
from conveying a corpse into Rome in com- 
panionship with the members of a society to 
which he belonged, the ‘Confraternita della 
Morte,’ whose sinister name would hardly in- 
ilicate their excellent object, which is thus 
described :— 

This association consists principally of noble- 
men, who in a religious spirit undertake, whenever 
called upon, to go at all hours of day and night, 
within a certain distance of Rome, and convey bodies 
of persons found dead and unclaimed to some church 
in the city. When these are deposited within con- 
secrated walls, they have done their business, the 
eburch does the rest. There are several of these 
Societies in Rome. 

The comment on the state of Government 
which makes these associations necessary is 








obvious, but there can only be one opinion as 
to the spirit which causes men to undertake 
such work. 

Mr. Weld of course found out everything 
he could about the Pope, and gives a slight 
account of his career, which has the merit, 
unfortunately rare in this book, of being brief; 
but Pio Nono’s life and character have formed 
the subject of so much writing, that it would 
puzzle the most ingenious literary craftsman 
to find anything new to say about either. 
One story, however, which is told of his 
Holiness is particularly amusing when it is 
remembered that the vulgarities of a sensa- 
tional style of preaching are usually attributed 
in this country to very low church clergymen or 
to dissenting ministers. Mastai Ferretti, at the 
time when he was famous as the most elo- 
quent and impassioned of Roman preachers, 
used to heighten his description of purga- 
torial flames by dipping his hands in burn- 
ing . with great effect it must be pre- 
sumed, seeing how renowned the speaker 
became, but it is difficult to understand how 
such an absurdity can have produced any 
impression even on the mind of a devout 
Italian, The style, indeed, has vulgar imi- 
tators at the present day, for Mr. Weld says 
that he has heard— 
that some preachers strengthen their discourses 
by placing a Madonna near them on the platform ; 
and that, when they assure their hearers that she 
will turn her back upon them if they do wrong, he 
accompanies the words by turning the back of the 
figure to the congregation. 


Of course people who like this kind of 
thing cannot be expected to get on long with- 
out a miracle, and thus we find that the last 
recorded of these events occurred on the 22nd 
July 1863, when a picture of the Virgin in 
the church at Vicovaro distinctly winked, and 
that there might be no mistake about it winked 
both her eyes, which rather vulgar behaviour 
the picture apparently still continues to indulge 
in. After all there are even greater fools in the 
world than the people who believe in spirit- 
rapping. 

The most interesting portions of Mr. Weld’s 
book are the chapters in which he describes 
the latest excavations in Rome, for so manifold 
are the treasures which lie, often well pre- 
served, under the vast heap of débris, that even 
the feeble and sluggish operations carried on 
under the Papal Government are continually 
bringing to light something of permanent 
value either to archseologists or artists. The 
colossal bronze Hercules, about which the 
Roman art critics are now in the conventional 
state of rapture, and which is going through 
a necessary stage in its history by being attri- 
buted to Phidias, was not disinterred until 
long after Mr. Weld left Rome, and he has 
therefore nothing to say about this latest 
marvel, but he explored with considerable 
zeal some of the remarkable remains which 
recent delvings have found in the rubbish, and 
amongst which those under the church of San 
Clemente, described in Mr. Weld’s eleventh 
chapter, are gee s the most curious. The 

resent church of San Clemente, which would 
a very ancient one anywhere but on its 
present site, is yy owen to have been built 
about the end of the tenth century, and from 
its age and some singular features in its con- 
struction has long been one of the curiosities 
of Rome. In the latter part of 1858 it was 
discovered, while making some alterations 
in the adjoining convent, that this nine 
hundred years’ old church rests on another 
and far more ancient edifice, portions of which’ 
were carefully excavated, and which was 
ascertained to be a church of the early Chris- 
tians, the walls being covered with frescoes, 
still in a tolerable state of preservation, one of 
them representing the Crucifixion. All this 
was remarkable, even in Rome, but stranger 
still was the discovery that the older and lower 
church was itself of comparatively mushroom 
growth, resting in its turn on the remains of a 
vast pagan building thus described by Mr. 
Weld: 

The substructure, buried so to speak in the bowels 
of the earth, rested on another substructure that 
turned out to be the remains of a vast pagan 
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edifice, how vast may be conceived by the fact that 
some of the peperino blocks forming the walls are 
eighteen feet long, and that extent to which these 
reach has not yet ascertained. Further researches 
disclosed the existence of several chambers beneath 
the aisle, the construction of which has led to the 
supposition that they appertain to the republican 

eriod. This is however doubtful, for in another 
ocality excavations have brought to light distinct 
constructions of the kingly, republican, and im- 
perial periods. 

The excavations are now stopped for want of 
money, and those who sympathize least with 
Temporal Power will regret that the dimi- 
nished revenues of the Pope should leave him 
hardly anything to spend in aiding such dis- 
coveries, 

More interesting to artists are the frescoed 
rooms, discovered as late as 1863 amid the’ 
gardens of the Villa Livia (p. 265), and which, 
if we are to trust Mr. Weld, far surpass all 
other examples of this development of ancient 
art. These wonderful frescoes are, we are 
told, for the most part as fresh as if they 
had just been painted, and far surpass any of 
the similar decorations discovered at Pompeii. 
The lower parts of the walls are covered with 
a painted trellis-work through which tropical 
foliage and fruits are entwined; about these 
birds and insects cluster and flutter, the whole 
being executed with such rare pene and 
grace as to cause the writer to doubt whether 
even the famous paintings of Raphael in the 
Loggie of the Vatican are more beautiful than 
these. 

There is possibly some exaggeration here, for 
connoisseurs generally, and in Rome especially, 
are apt to be enthusiastic about the latest art dis- 
coveries, but be that as it may, these frescoes are 
undoubtedly some of the most perfect remains 
which have come down to us from Imperial 
Rome, existing now clear and unfaded as they 
did in the days when they probably shed a 
glow over scenes such as even M. Flaubert 
would hardly venture to describe. 


In one of his latter chapters Mr. Weld gives 
an account of the present condition of the 
explorations at Pompeii, which are being con- 
ducted with great care and judgment under 
the superintendence of the Cavalier Fiorelli. 
Objects of interest in that city are now pre- 
served by a very simple and ingenious process. 
When Pompeii was destroyed showers of 
scoriw and ashes caked and imbedded every- 
thing upon which they fell. In most cases 
the things thus enveloped have perished, but 
the matrix generally remains, and by pouring: 
liquid plaster of Paris into it a perfect cast is ob- 
tained. In this manner apparently, the bodies 
of three women and a man who had been 
covered up in the scorize have been repro- 
duced in the last terrible attitudes of their 
death agonies. 

Besides the portions which have been no- 
ticed, other matter of considerable interest. 
will be found in the book, notably the account 
of the Roman hierarchy in the tenth chapter, 
and the description of the wall ef a room 
in the palace of the Cesars, on which 
some legionary has scratched a rude cari- 
cature of the Crucifixion; but it is to be 
regretted that with such subjects as these 
the writer has insisted on mixing many of 
which nobody can possibly want to hear. 
Having materials from which a book of fair 
merit might have been made, he has insisted 
on swelling his work with accounts of a journey 
from London to Paris, of the bad attendance 
at the Hétel du Louvre, of custom-house 
miseries, of a walk to the top of Monte 
Mario, with no particular result except that 
he got scolded for trespassing, of the manner in 
which the rude Jew boys in the Ghetto hustled 
him, of the cotton manufacture in Lancashire, 
and so forth ; all which the unfortunate reader 
has to get through as best he may. It must 
be added too that though the writer's infor- 
mation is respectable, he occasionally tumbles 
into blunders which indicate hasty ‘ cramming’ 
in some of his subjects. Thus, he has a good 
deal to say about Roman cathedrals and 
churches, but we doubt whether his disqui- 
sitions will meet with much consideration 
when it is discovered that he believes St. 
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Peter’s to be of Romanesque architecture 
(p. 52). The Emperor Septimius Severus also 
is absurdly changed into Septimus Severus. 
One fault of a graver kind must be noticed ; 
a description of the frauds practised with 
photographs of pictures at Rome is taken 
without the slightest acknowledgment from 
the accurate and much enduring Murray. 
These sins, however, may be overlooked, but 
it is more difficult to pardon the prolixity of 
the work, which is an unnecessary offence, 
since Mr. Weld has really something to say. 
On the whole his book resembles the Roman 
wine which he describes: which originally of 
fair flavour and body has been rendered vapid 
by unmerciful dilution. 


THE ECONOMY OF CAPITAL. 


The Economy of Capital ; or, Gold and Trade, By 
R. H. Patterson. (Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons.) 


aa tendency to crude speculation in Poli- 
tical Economy is becoming a very grave 
evil. That it misleads and bewilders the 
student is perhaps the least of its many baneful 
results. A more serious mischief is the vague 
scepticism respecting all economic research— 
the deep distrust of the scientific pretensions 
and progressive character of economic specula- 
tion—which it breeds amongst the public at 
large ;—a state of mind offering far more for- 
midable obstacles to social and industrial 
reform than one pervaded by even positively 
erroneous views. In forming an estimate, 
therefore, of works professedly on economic 
subjects, we think it should be a fundamental 
canon with conscientious critics that no secon- 
dary merits in books of this sort should be 
allowed to atone for weakness in the funda- 
mental points of principle and logic. Mr. 
Patterson’s book on the ‘ Economy of Capital’ 
is by no means destitute of merits of the 
secondary kind: it contains descriptions of 
some of the external aspects and mechanical 
appliances of commerce at once clear, accurate, 
and lively, in some instances even picturesque ; 
but it is a work of scientific pretension: it 
undertakes to discuss some most intricate pro- 
blems, both speculative and practical, of Poli- 
tical Economy: as a work of science, there- 
fore, it must be judged. Regarded in this 
Tight, we are band to say that the ‘ Economy 
of Capital’ appears to us to be emphatically a 
crude performance. 

We give this opinion with some confidence, 
as we concur in the main positions—the main 
practical positions at least—of the book. We 
agree with Mr. Patterson that on the whole 
the gold discoveries have benefited the world— 
though not without many drawbacks of which 
he has given no indication. We agree with 
him also that the Bank Act of 1844 is essen- 
tially a vicious measure, conceived in mistaken 
views of currency, and productive in practice 
of little besides mischief; and we should, 
with him, be glad to see it repealed. But we 
cannot accept the principles and reasoning by 
which he reaches these conclusions — prin- 
ciples and reasoning which are wholly irre- 
concileable with the established doctrines of 
monetary science — principles and reasonings 
which, if accepted and applied to kindred phe- 
nomena with that logical persistency which 
harder-headed men than Mr. Patterson would 
bring to the task, would issue in conclusions 
that have been rejected by all competent 
thinkers on such subjects, and might involve 
us in courses of action from which we have no 
doubt Mr. Patterson would himself recoil. 


Mr. Patterson undertakes to set forth the 
effects of the gold discoveries; and here are the 
series of assumptions with which he starts :— 


Let us now mark the chain of effects, and the 
nature of those effects, which the gold discoveries 
“re producing on the condition of mankind. The 
demand for gold, as the prime material of money, 
18 80 great that the wages of the gold-diggers in 
California and Australia are, on the average, four 
times greater than the class of skilled workmen 
can make at home. In consequence they spend 








four times ‘as much. In other words, for every 11. 
of goods which they consumed at home, they now 
Their consuming power has been 


consume 4/, 








quadrupled, and the result is, that they give four 
times as much employment to other men. Hence, 
not only are those emigrants benefited by the 
gold diggings, but the population which they have 
left at home is likewise benefited. Not only is the 
labour market at home thinned, but there is more 
employment than before (p. 34). 

Now in the first place the ‘high wages’ of 
the gold-diggers (which by the way are not 
now by any means as high relatively to wages 
at home as Mr. Patterson represents) are not 
at all due to ‘the demand for gold as the 
prime material of money.’ Of course, a de- 
mand for a commodity must exist, or it will 
not be produced; but the demand for gold as 
the material of money has no more connection 
with high than with low wages. It was as 
compatible with the franc and half per day 
earned some years ago, as M. Chevalier tells 
us, by the gold-washers of the Rhine, as with 
the fifteen or nineteen francs, which is the or- 
dinary produce of the daily labour of the 
Californian miner. What the gold discoveries 
have affected is, not the demand for gold, but 
its cost; they have increased the productive- 
ness of human industry in raising gold, and 
the returns to industry, measured in gold, 
have in the gold countries been correspondingly 
augmented. During the first three years after 
the gold discoveries took place, these returns, 
that is to say, wages and profits in gold min- 
ing, were much larger than at present, “re 
because the auriferous material was much 
richer; and with every decline in the richness 
of the material, unless so far as this has been 
compensated by increased skill in the mode of 
working, wages and profits, measured in gold, 
have fallen, as they must, the same conditions 
remaining, continue to fall. These are the 
elementary facts governing the complicated 
series of monetary phenomena resulting from 
the gold discoveries; and in attempting to in- 
terpret those phenomena through a considera- 
tion of the demand for gold as the material 
of money, Mr. Patterson is taking hold of the 
problem by the wrong end. 

The Californian and Australian gold-diggers 
have earned quadrupled wages (we take the 
statement for the purpose of argument); this 
has conferred upon them a quadrupled ‘con- 
suming power ;’ 
and the result is that they give four times as much 
employment to other men. Hence, not only are 
those emigrants benefited by the gold diggings, 
but the population which they left at home is 
benefited likewise. 

Now a few pages previously Mr. Patterson, 
in an essay entitled ‘ What is money?’ (on 
which we may say something presently) laid 
down the principle ‘that money confers no 
power or ma eed on one man without taking 
these in equal amount from others.’ 


The doctrine is profoundly true, but its 
enunciation by Mr. Patterson would seem to 
be only an example of that form of inspiration 
which imparts to the receiver no sense of the 
importance of the truths of which it prompts 
the utterance. It is absolutely inconsistent, 
not merely with the particular passage we 
have cited, but with the whole spirit of Mr. 
Patterson’s exposition of the effects of the 
gold discoveries, which proceeds throughout 
upon the assumption that money, far from 
being a mere instrument for transferring 
wealth, is itself a productive source of wealth, 
an influence twice blessed, blessing alike those 
who find it and those who don’t. If ‘ money 
confers no power or property on one man with- 
out taking these in equal amount from others,’ 
then the quadrupled money obtained by the 
aging implies, not a proportional gain, 

ut a proportional loss, we don’t say neces- 
sarily to the population which they have left 
at home, but to some people in some quarter 
of the world. It is thus obvious at the outset 
that Mr. Patterson has never fairly thought 
out the problem on which he speculates. In 
one chapter, contemplating money in reference 
to its abstract relations, he catches a glim 
for a moment of an important truth, which 
he enunciates correctly enough. In the next, 
coming to deal with a concrete and very com- 
plex case, he looks at a single—the most 
salient—side of the phenomenon; and he 
forthwith assumes as self-evident what is in 
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truth utterly fallacious, as well as utterly in- 
consistent with what he had just laid down, 
Now this we call crude speculation. But 
Mr. Patterson is not merely at variance with 
himself; he is equally at variance with the 
highest economic authorities, and apparently 
with as little consciousness of the discrepancy 
in the one case asin the other. He says :— 

The consuming power of the gold-diggers has 
been quadrupled, and the result is that they give 
four times as much employment to other men. 

Now here he makes an inference, the co- 
gency of which has been formally and stre- 
nuously repudiated by, not to mention lesser 
writers, such authorities as Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Mill—the inference that increased 
consumptive expenditure implies a_ benefit 
to the producing classes. Of course, it is 
quite open to Mr. Patterson to controvert this 
or any other position taken up by the first 
economic authorities, but he has no right to 
ignore their views—to assume the reverse of 
what they are considered to have established, 
as if it were a truth too evident to need proof. 
This again we call crude speculation. 

We just now said that we believed Mr. Pat- 
terson would recoil from some of the conse- 

uences of hisown doctrines. Has he ever con- 
sidered what is involved in that position that 
quadrupled money expenditure implies quadru- 
pled employment, and therefore quadrupled gain 
for the working classes? In the first place, why 
should he stop atthe first stage in the process 
of diffusion ? Ifthe increased expenditure of the 
gold-diggers benefits in a degree proportional 
to the increase the classes at home who pro- 
duce the commodities they consume, the in- 
creased expenditure of these latter must 
equally benefit those from whom they make 
their purchases, who would again transmit the 
benefit to others. On this principle the gain 
to the world of the gold discoveries would be 
represented, not merely by the value of the 
whole amount of the newly produced gold, but 
by this multiplied by the number of times 
which it has, since its production, changed 
hands. Will Mr. Patterson endorse this con- 
clusion ? and if he does, or indeed whether he 
does or does not, how, taking his stand on the 
doctrine involved in the passage we have 
quoted—that an increase of consuming power, 
consequent upon an increase of purchasing 
power, results in a corresponding increase in 
the employment of other men—can he stop 
short of the doctrines of Birmingham, and re- 
fuse to go in with Mr. Salt for an inconvertible 
currency ? The benefit which he ascribes to 
the new gold is an incident of its purchasin 
power; but purchasing power may be conan 
on bank notes by the simple process of makin 
them legal tender. Why, therefore, not abolis 
the condition of convertibility, which only re- 
stricts the increase of the note circulation — 
which only, therefore, limits the benefits which, 
through an expansion of expenditure, it is ca- 
pable of conferring? Mr. Patterson will tell 
us that notes, unlike gold, do not pass into 
foreign countries. True; but that is no reason 
why, if his principle be sound, they should not 
confer the same benefits as gold within the 
sphere of their circulation. 

Starting from this basis, Mr. Patterson pro- 
ceeds with his exposition. That exposition is 
just such as any commercial man, fami- 
liar with the exterior phenomena of commerce, 
but who had never steadily thought out the 
bearings of a single economic fact, might on 
an hour’s notice put forth. ‘Commerce in all 
directions obtains a mighty impulse, increasing 
the area of employment all over the globe ;’ 
whereupon follows a eulogy of commerce. 
Before 1850 the world was suffering from a 
scarcity of gold. Had it not been for the new 
discoveries, further expansion of commerce 
was impossible. 

Now gold is abundant, wages are rising, employ- 
ment has increased, and the people are contented. 
All Europe feels the happy change. . . . The 
bitter war of classes has almost disappeared. 

True, the increased supplies of money tend 
to lower its value, and change in the standard 
of value is an evil, but ‘the mere influx of 
increased —a of gold is found to give an im- 
pulse of hopefulness and energy which of itself 
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tends to create more trade, and consequently, 
more need for money;’ the new supplies 
of gold thus 
selves, in which they will be absorbed; the 
fall in the value of money, if there be any, 
will be gradual; and so all things will be 
pleasant for all people. In this way, over a 
good ——- of his volume, Mr. Patterson 
spins the warp and woof of truism and fallacy 
into the familiar thread of economic common- 
place. 

But the ‘ objective point’ of Mr. Patterson, 
if we may use a convenient Americanism, is 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844. To the 
assault on this the earlier chapters seem in- 
tended to lead up; but it curiously illustrates 
the slight relation existing between Mr. 
Patterson’s theories and his practical views, 
that, although a vehement opponent of the 
Bank Act, he nevertheless concedes to its 
supporters the fundamental assumption on 
which they rest its defence. Hitherto a good 
portion of the theoretical discussion on the 
present law has taken place upon the question 
—what is ‘money’? The advocates of the 
Act maintain that bank notes equally with 
coin deserve to be so ranked, and place 
cheques, bills, &c., in a separate category— 
thus laying a foundation for the connection 
established by the Act between the two 
former media; while its opponents, on the 
other hand, contend for the generic identity of 
notes, cheques, and bills, as being all alike 
forms of credit, and distinguished in this 
respect from coin, which possesses intrinsic 
value: it is on this ground they condemn the 
Act of 1844, which separates by an artificial 
barrier, and so renders incapable of mutual 
support, media of the circulation, which, as 
theyconceive, are essentially similar in kind. 
Mr. Patterson, with exemplary impartiality, 
adopts the premises of the supporters of the 
Act and the conclusions of its opponents. 
With the former, he regards bank notes equally 
with coin as ‘money,’ and in this respect 
distinguishes them from bills and cheques 
(pp. 19, 20, and 289 note); but, with the 
atter, he objects to the legislation which en- 
forces the correspondence of the similar in- 
struments, and would concede the same freedom 
to the issue of notes as to all other forms of 
eredit. With curious infelicity, too, he givesa 
eriterion of ‘money’ which wholly fails to 
support the distinction for which he contends. 


The quality (he says) which gives to those 
substances [gold, cowris shells and paper] their 
i ing power is one and the same; it is simply 
the agreement on the part of nations, or parts of 
nations, to recognize those substances, either of 
themselves or when presented in certain forms, as 
representatives of wealth.’ 


We need scarcely say that bills of exchange 
and cheques possess this quality quite as 
certainly as bank notes. 

Considerations of space preclude our dis- 
cussing here, even in the briefest way, the 
policy of the Bank Charter Act. As we have 
already said, we agree with Mr. Patterson in 
his estimate of that measure. Such argu- 
ments, however, as form the staple of the 

nt volume are only calculated to confirm 
am their convictions those who are now its 
supporters; while they must utterly bewilder 
the reader who has still his opinions to form. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Patterson’s assurance 
that he has thought long on this subject, we 
must say plainly that he does not seems to us 
to understand the measure which he criticizes. 
It is at least certain that no intelligent up- 
holder of the Act would accept his represen- 
tation either of its object or of its intended 
mode of operation. For example, at p. 197 he 
describes ‘the main object of the Act’ to be 
‘to prevent fluctuations in the currency,’—a 
description which he seeks to sustain by the 
authority of Mr. Goulburn. Well, what is 
the statement of Mr.Goulburn ? It is given in 
a foot-note to the , and is to the effect, 
that the chief object of the measure was— 


To place the general circulation of the country 
On a sounder footing and prevent, as much as 





possible, fluctuations in the currency of the nature 
of those which have at different times occasioned 





: ns a market for them- | 





hazard to the Bank and embarrassment to the 
country. 

Mr. Patterson, with amusing naiveté, itali- 
cizes those words in the quotation which, 
taken by themselves, would support his state- 
ment, apparently not perceiving that those 
which immediately follow supply the qualifi- 
cation which deprives them of the force he 
seeks to assign to-them, and bring the passa 
into harmony with the received view. We 
of course need not tell those who have dipped 
however lightly into the controversy that the 
Act, far from aiming at ‘preventing fluctua- 
tions in the currency,’ makes distinct provision 
—whether effectually or not is not the question 
here—for producing fluctuations in the cur- 
rency, but fluctuations governed by a law—the 
law, as it is called, of ‘metallic variation.’ 
Indeed Mr. Patterson, though insisting in this 
place that the object of the Act is to prevent 
fluctuations in the currency, in other parts of 
his work makes it a ground of complaint 
that the Act aims at producing ‘variations.’ 
Here again, however, although so far he repre- 
sents the Act correctly, he entirely fails to 
convey a correct conception of what its authors 
meant by their doctrine. According to him, 
the principle of ‘variation’ requires for its 
realization that the Bank should ‘ sell Govern- 
ment securities in proportion as the gold was 
withdrawn, and cancel the notes which it re- 
ceives in payment.’ Is it necessary to say 
that this exactly reverses the theory of the 
measure, its fundamental idea being—we sa 
nothing as to how far the practice accords with 
that idea—to take the management of the cir- 
culation out of the hands of the Bank Directors, 
and place it under what has been called ‘the 
cast-iron system’ of notes for gold and gold for 
notes, substituting, as its admirers are fond of 
saying, a mechanical arrangement for indivi- 
dual discretion ? 


But what is the plan or policy which Mr. 
Patterson would substitute for that which is 
now in operation? What are his own views 
on the currency and its regulation? We defy 
any one to extract from this bulky volume a 
coherent scheme of currency of any kind. The 
truth is, his ideas on the subjects of which he 
treats are still wholly unsettled, and shift and 
change with every turn of his argument. On 
the most fundamental point of all—the dis- 
tinction between capital and currency—he con- 
tradicts himself flatly, identifying in one 
place (p. 65) money and capital, while in 
another (p. 223) he distinguishes and contrasts 
them. As to the causes of commercial crises 
he is equally at variance with himself; in one 
place (p. 293) laying it down that ‘the cause 
of all crises is the currency becoming insuffi- 
cient,’ while in another (p. 247) he tells us 
that ‘it is not currency, but banking embar- 
rassments, which occasion our recurrent dis- 
asters.’ The restrictions imposed by the Act of 
1844 on the Bank are mainly described as 
highly gainful to that institution, the heads of 
which are represented as supporting them on 
interested grounds; but in some places (as at 
p- 297) the argument takes a turn, and then 
the same restrictions are represented as cur- 
tailing the Bank’s profits—preventing the 
gains which would accrue from a more ex- 
tended employment of its funds. Lastly, with 
reference to the practical question of regulating 
the issue, nothing more distinct emerges than 
the vague commonplace that ‘the supply of 
currency should conform to the demand;’ 
which being interpreted, we take it, means 
that the Bank should, in all conditions of the 





market, discount all bills which it regards as — 


good, without reference to the state of its 
reserve, at some constant rate of interest—say 
4 percent. The rule, it must be allowed, has 
in its favour the authority of the first Napo- 
leon; on the other hand, more than half a 
century ago, it received the emphatic con- 
demnation of the Bullion Committee, in whose 
sentence all competent critics have since ac- 
quiesced: its practical results were illustrated 
in the continued depreciation of the note cir- 
culation, for a time reaching to the extent of 
25 per cent., so long as the Bank acted on this 
rule. We repeat our opinion that the present 
Bank Act is essentially a vicious and mis- 
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chievous measure: nevertheless, if it is ever to 
be disturbed, there will be need of a very dif- 
ferent mode of attack from that which Mr. 
Patterson directs against it. 

As our remarks have been almost wholly in 
the way of exception, it would be unfair not 
to state that there are portions of Mr. Patter- 
son’s book which we have read with interest 
and pleasure. The chapter entitled ‘ The City 
of Gold’ presents a graphic and vivid picture 
of the external aspects and methods of business 
of the money regions of the City. 








TONY BUTLER. 
Tony Butler. (Blackwood.) 


a history of a dashing but impoverished 
young Irish gentleman, who fails in every 
ractical attempt to earn his bread, and at 

length is all but mortally wounded while 

fighting in a quarrel in which he scarcely 
ewan to take any real interest, can hardly 

e an inspiring theme. And yet out of this 
very unpromising material the author of ‘ Tony 

Butler’ has managed to construct a novel ex- 

citing and spiritimg in many passages, and 

readable throughout. Story there is little or 
none. The subordinate character upon whose 
portrait the greatest amount of pains appears 
to have been spent is an uninteresting per- 
sonage; the political intrigues the ordinary 
reader will care nothing about; the ladies are 
either shadowy or heartless; and nevertheless 
the vivid image of the hero, inconsistent as he 
is with himself in more than one point, car- 
ries the sympathies of the reader on to the end 
of the third volume. The author has somee 
how the power of bringing a real man befor- 
us. We sympathize with Tony when he is 
snubbed by a dandified hussar; we tremble 
with him at the horrors of a civil service 
examination; we are not disposed to blame 
him for threatening to kick a saucy Foreign 

Office porter; we await breathlessly the result 

of the loss of the private despatches by the 

credulous, simple-minded Irishman; and we 
heartily rejoice when his troubles come to an 
end, and he inherits a large property and marries 

a sensible wife. The novel, in fact, is properly 

the life and adventures of Tony Butler. Our 

eyes are fixed on him throughout, and the in- 
terest which the book has, which is not small, is 
due almost exclusively to the curiosity which we 
feel to know how the hero will extricate him- 
self from the scrapes into which he is plunged. 
And here we may point out how much more 
important in a and is the delineation of cha- 
racter than the multiplication or vivid colour- 
ing of incident, though we would by no 
means depreciate the exercise of skill and 
ingenuity on the latter. But the reason 
why Tony Butler’s adventures excite our 
curiosity and interest is that the actor in 
them is brought vividly before us, and the pro- 
ceedings, under even moderately trying circum- 
stances, of a character which we can realize as 
that of a living man, arrests our imagination 

a thousand times more than those of a mere 

dummy exposed to the most sensational perils. 

The story of the novel before us is, as we 
have said, of the simplest kind. A young 
gentleman of good family but small means, re- 
siding on the north-east coast of Ireland, and 
petted for his good humour and skill in manl 
exercises by a rich neighbouring family, is 
awakened to a sense of his dependent position 
by a coarse insult. Determining to make his 
own way in the world, he proceeds to London 
to ask somebody for a place, and having by 
singular good fortune and no small portion of 
what is vulgarly termed ‘cheek,’ succeeded in 


| getting a post as a Queen’s messenger without 


examination, satisfactorily demonstrates his 
fitness for his duties by allowing himself to be 
robbed of the first important despatch with 
which he is entrusted. Thinking it wise after 
this auspicious. début to abandon the public 
service, Tre finds a berth in a merchant’s count- 
ing-house in Italy, but a sense of his utter in- 
aptitude for figures induces him, in spite of 
the entreaties of the merchant, to resign 
that post also, and to follow his natural 
inclination for a row by enlisting under 


Garibaldi. Under the partisan chief her 
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as might have been expected, distinguishes 
himself, and recovers from a desperate wound 
to find himself in the possession of large es- 
tates, and in a position to marry a young lady 
who has long sighed after him. Such is, in a 
few words, the career of the hero, but the 
subordinate characters are numerous and im- 
—s and the underplot is complicated. 
irst of all, there is Mrs. Trafford, a beautiful 
and rich young widow, a daughter of the 
house in which Tony isa favourite guest at 
the commencement of the story. With her 
Tony is apparently, until just the end of the 
book, desperately in love. She is — 
aware of his passion, and gives him all sorts of 
encouragement, but never allows him to come 
to the point. But she loses her interest in 
him when he grows rich, and casts him 
utterly off, seemingly in order that he may 
find out to his entire satisfaction that he never 
was in love with her at all, and that his affec- 
tion was really given to the daughter of a 
Presbyterian parson, an old playfellow, who 
has always been pining after him, and whom 
he ultimately marries with perfect content- 
ment. Next there is Mr. Norman Maitland, 
really a recruiting officer in Ireland for the 
king of Naples, and the son of an opera singer 
of indifferent character, but in appearance a 
swell of the first water, an admirable Crichton 
in all things, and a man of a mysterious Euro- 
an reputation. On this character the author 
as expended all his pains, but hardly with 
the happiest results. The man himself is 
heartless, and the description of his affecta- 
tions tedious, while the details of his political 
intrigues fail tointerest us. Much better is the 
sketch of his subordinate recruiting officer, an 
Irish soldier of fortune, one Major M‘Caskey, 
The Major is indeed in many respects the 
most amusing character in the book, though 
the author rather apologizes for him. The por- 
trait verges on caricature, and the colours are 
boldly laid on; but the red-headed, un- 
rincipled little condottiere stands out bravely 
from the canvas. Nothing can be better than 
his demeanour in the fashionable drawing- 
room to which he gains access by a mistake, 
nothing more amusing than his plot to hood- 
wink and rob the unsuspecting Queen’s mes- 
senger, and nothing in better keeping than his 
dare-devil behaviour among the Garibaldians, 
or his plucky mustering and bullying of the 
runaway royal troops. Major M‘Caskey is a 
character which any writer of humorous 
fiction might be proud of having conceived 
and drawn. A word of praise should also be 
given for the descriptions of scenery, which, 
never impertinently long, bring the locale, 
whether in Ireland or Italy, vividly before us. 
The sketches of country-house life, too, though 
overladen with unimportant personages, are 
animated and well drawn. 

We cannot conclude without adverting to 
one very obvious inconsistency in the other- 
wise natural and carefully considered character 
of the hero. He is represented as not only all 
but uneducated, but as incapable, through 
natural dulness, of acquiring any kind of book- 
learning. And yet he is for years the chosen 
companion of highly accomplished girls. A 
constant guest at their father’s table, he holds 
his own with cultivated people of high rank; 
and when a mere boy, seeking for a place, is 
capable of writing a note couched in the most 
terse and epigrammatic terms. We cannot but 
think that a mere athlete, if as thickheaded 
as Tony is represented to be, would neither 
have been a favourite at Lyle Abbey or at the 
Foreign Office. But, setting this Dict aside, 
we are sure that most readers will follow the 
fortunes of Tony Butler with interest, will 
enjoy the humour of Major M‘Caskey, and 
will look forward with pleasure to future 
works from their historian. 
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NOTES ON BRAZILIAN QUESTIONS. | 


Notes on Brazilian Questions. By W. D. Christie, 


late Her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and | 


Minister Plenipotentiary in Brazil. (Macmillan.) 


We may assume that there is no English- 
man at the present day (with the ex- 


ception of a few determined partisans) who 


holds Lord Russell and Mr. Christie charge- 
able with the rupture with Brazil. Mr. 
Christie has therefore done well, in the publi- 
cation which we have before us, in abstaining 
from any defence of his conduct on the occa- 
sion of the reprisals, and in directing our atten- 
tion to subjects on which the public in general 
have hitherto had but little information. 

The story of the free Africans, the Aber- 
deen Act, the condition of slaves in Brazil, 
and the history of the claims of British sub- 
jects on the Brazilian Government, are the 

rincipal topics which he deals with, not per- 
ha s so fully as we could desire, but in clear 
aa simple language, and without unnecessary 
amplification. 

he book does not profess to be a systematic 
treatise. It is, in fact, for the most part, a 
compilation from letters addressed by Mr. 
Christie to the editor of the Daily News in 
answer.to the statements of a Brazilian agent 
which appeared in that paper. But it is clear 
that all the information it contains on the sub- 
ject of slavery and the slave trade, all the 
evidence of bad faith on the part of the Bra- 
zilian Government, and of the impossibility of 
extracting from them the simplest measure of 
justice when their interests lie in an opposite 
course, all these results of Mr. Christie’s re- 
searches and experience are meant to bear 
upon the question which is shortly to be 
brought under discussion in the House of 
Commons, the question of the repeal of the 
Aberdeen Act. 

Any one unacquainted with the provisions 
of that Act must ke grievously perplexed 
when reading the statements of those who so 
loudly demand its abrogation. ‘An infringe- 
ment of the independence of the Brazilian 
legislature and sovereignty,’ ‘an infraction of 
public law,’ an ‘ —— to punish the subjects 
of another country for acts done in that 
country,’ ‘legislature by the British Parlia- 
ment for Brazilian subjects,’ these are the 
terms in which the Act of 1845 is introduced 
to the astonished reader of the speeches and 
essays of the advocates of Brazilian interests. 
To be sure, if he has time to think for himself, he 
must soon see that the British Parliament could 
do nothing of the kind imputed to it, because, 
whatever might be the terms of its enactments, 
they could have no operation in Brazilian ter- 
ritories ; and thus he is led to the simple ex- 
planation that the Act merely provides the 
means of carrying into effect the provisions of 
a treaty made with Brazil in the year 1826. 
The treaty, not the Act, gives us a right to 
treat as pirates all Brazilians carrying on the 
African devetenda: and the treaty as it origi- 
nally stood provided the means of adjudicating 
on the ship which we might seize, before 
courts of mixed commission at Rio de Janeiro 
and Sierra Leone. Under a somewhat strained 
interpretation of the clauses containing these 
latter — the Brazilian government 
claimed the right to be free from the obliga- 
tions thereby imposed upon them at the ex- 
piration of fifteen years from the time when 
the treaty came into foree, viz., 1830. In 
1845, therefore, we found ourselves authorized 
to seize Brazilian slave-trading vessels in Bra- 
zilian waters, but deprived of any machinery 
for condemning them, the mixed commissions 
being abolished, and our own courts of Admi- 
ralty being prohibited by Act of Parliament 
from interfering in a case for which it was 
supposed that another tribunal had been 
created. 


There were two modes of remedying this 


or we might authorize some other courts to 
adjudicate. 

What said the Brazilians to the first of these 
propositions? What would any nation have 
said to it if they had the slightest desire that 
the treaty should operate as it was intended at 


be no room for doubt upon this point, and 


therefore none for the supposition that the | 


Brazilians, who resolutely refused to enter into 


_ shuffle out of the obligations which they had 
contracted towards England in 1826. 
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The commonest regard for our own honour 
and credit, as well as for the important object 
to be accomplished, demanded that the treaty 
should not remain a dead letter, and conse- 

uently this Act of 1845 was introduced b 
ord Aberdeen, and passed through bot 
Houses of Parliament with very slight opposi- 

tion. 

The great object of the Brazilians at the 
resent day is to obtain the repeal of that Act. 
‘hey represent it as an indignity, and more- 

over a useless indignity, because, as they 
allege, the slave-trade to Brazil has entirely 
ceased, and never can be revived. 

Perhaps we are over-suspicious—perhaps we 
are drawing conclusions from the story told in 
Mr. Christie’s book which the author did not 
intend to suggest; but we think the majority 
of readers will rise from the perusal of it 
with a very strong conviction that if we look 
upon the ea of the slave-trade with 
Brazil as an object of importance, we shall do 
well to rely, as we have hitherto done, upon 
our own cruisers rather than upon Brazi 

rofessions. When we learn that of a popu- 
fation of seven millions and a half, three mil- 
lions are slaves, and that the present price of 
a slave varies from 107/. to 2141, we cannot but 
see that slavery in such a country is a great 
‘institution,’ perhaps almost a necessary in- 
stitution; that the influence of the slave- 
owners must be very considerable; and that 
the incentive to supply a commodity so much 
in demand as the prices show it to be must be 
forcible enough to overpower any but the 
most vigorous measures of repression. ‘he 
Brazilian Government, then, supposing it to be 
sincerely desirous of cutting off the supply of 
negroes, would have a task requiring an 
amount of integrity and vigilance in the 
agents to whom its execution is entrusted 
which is not common in Brazilian officials, 
whose feelings, moreover, and interests in this 
instance, would be most probably identical with 
those of the pirates whom they ought to cap- 
ture or destroy. The chapters in Mr. Christie's 
book headed ‘ Slavery in Brazil,’ and especially 
that part relating to the coasting trade in 
slaves, will enable the reader to judge how far 
the sympathies of the Brazilian people, what- 
ever may be the views of the Government, are 
likely to be enlisted on the side of humanity. 
One quotation we cannot refrain from making, 
because it explains the anxiety of our Govern- 
ment on a question the true import of which 
has not been generally understood. In 1868 
Mr. Scarlett, our munister at Rio, writes 
thus :— 

The undersigned has been instructed by his 
Government to appeal strongly to the justice and 
humanity of the Imperial Government on the sub- 
ject of the coasting trade in Brazilian slaves which 
has for some time been a disgrace to the country. 
He is convinced that the province of Maranham, 
on account of its latitude and burning climate, is 
the least likely to obtain hereafter the aid of 
white free labourers instead of black slaves, and 
the removal of the black population will render it 
the more impossible to fill up the vacancy by any 
other means than that of resorting to the sti 
more iniquitous traffic in slaves from Africa, which, 
in spite of the Government, the planters will be 
ultimately tempted to renew. 

To this Mr. Christie adds, ‘This trade re- 
mains unchecked.’ 

But, it is said, the Brazilian Government 
are ready to pledge themselves that no African 
slave shall ever land on their coasts. What- 


_ ever may be the difficulties, they are prepared 


| Either a new treaty might have been | 
_made re-establishing the mixed commissions, | 


to encounter them. 


We confess that it is with reluctance that 
we turn to this part of the subject. But the 
truth must be told, however ves, ol it ma 
be to all parties concerned, and the truth is 
that the antecedents of the Brazilian Govern- 


_ment do nus give them any claim on our con- 


| the time that it was made? There surely can | 


| a new treaty, had any other object than to | 


fidence. We should like to know why they 
entered into that treaty with us in 1826, for 
nothing can be clearer than that they never 
intended to carry it into effect. ‘The Brazilian 
Government,’ said Lord Aberdeen, in 1845 
‘have always declined to fulfil their general 
engagement to co-operate with the British 
Government in the abolition of the slave trade ;’ 
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and, he added, after describing some of the 
acts by which they had openly frustrated our 
efforts, ‘no doubt much has happened in the 
last ten or twelve years which would have 
justified and almost called for an expression 
of national resentment.’ 

‘It is impossible,’ said Lord Palmerston, in 
the same year, ‘to state in exaggerated terms 
the just accusation against Brazil of bad faith 
as to the conventions agreed to by it respecting 
the slave-trade.’ 

The passages quoted from the despatches 
of successive British Ministers at Rio, and 
British Secretaries of State, beginning with 
Mr., now Sir James, Hudson in 1850 and 1851, 
are all in this strain, and it must be owned that 
the facts which Mr. Christie lays before us 
fully justify the conclusions arrived at by 
those who have had the best opportunities of 
studying the Brazilian character. Any mere 
extracts from the book could fail to do justice 
to the cumulative proof which it contains. 
We must refer our readers to the ‘Story of the 
Free Africans’ and to the chapters on British 
claims on Brazil, for abundant evidence of the 
habitual disregard of treaty obligations which 
prevails in that empire. Of course it is 
possible that the Brazilians may now be 
sincere; but we are compelled to say that the 
probabilities are very much the other way. 

We have already stated that Mr. Christie 
touches very slightly upon the recent occur- 
rences at Rio in which he played so prominent 
a part; but indirectly, and therefore the more 
forcibly, his book leads to an inference of 
considerable importance in any review of the 
conduct of her Government on that occasion. 
For surely no one can read the painful record of 
our unavailing remonstrances and threats with- 
out a conviction that instead of there being 
ground for complaint against Lord Russell for 
the rupture which took place in 1862, the 
British nation has some reason to be dis- 
satisfied with those successive Governments, 
whether Whig or Tory, who have allowed its 
just demands to be trifled with for so many 
years by the empire of Brazil. In short the 


wonder is that the rupture did not take place | 


long ago. 
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The Psychonomy of the Hand; or, the Hand 
an Index of Mental Development. By Richard 
Beamish, F.R.S. &c. (Frederick Pitman.)—The 
conformation and individual peculiarities of the 


hand have from a remote antiquity been employed | 


as the basis of the art of chiromancy, or divina- 
tion by inspection of the hand. The chief pro- 
fessors of this mystery in England were the gip- 
sies, and as they are disappearing before the ex- 
tension of inclosures and the general adoption of a 
county police, the craft of palmistry is in much 
danger of becoming practically extinct. A really 
scientific foundation, however, for such an art, or 
at least tor so much of it as belongs to the power 
of divining character and intellectual power (dis- 
claiming that of foretelling the future fortunes of 
the owner of a hand), is claimed in the present 
book. In France, MM. D’Arpentigny and Des- 
barolles have cultivated the subject, and have, as 
Mr. Beamish mentions in his preface, done for 
chirognomy and chiromancy what Lavater has 
effected for physiognomy. ‘The former of these 
has endeavoured to show that every mental or- 
——— is always accompanied by a certain 
efinite form of hand; and M. Desbarolles be- 
lieving that the vital action of every organization 
tends to develope lines and marks on the palm of 
the hand, in proportion to the intensity of that 
action. The quotation of a charlatan like Para- 
celsus as an authority, to the effect that ‘ as by the 
form of the plant you recognize its species, so by 
the configuration of man do you determine his 
character,’ does not tend to give stronger faith in 
the pretensions of this so-called science to com- 
mand respect. Mr. Beamish, however, has in- 
terested himself in the subject, and his volume 
may be read, if not with conviction, at least with 
instruction and amusement. In smooth fingers we 
are to reecgnize the symbols of inspiration, intui- 
tion, passion; in knotty fingers, those of induction, 
order, and arrangement; and, generally speaking, 
under these may be respectively ranged the south 
and the north of Europe. A small thumb is the 
index of vacillation and indecision, but also indi- 
cates an accommodating and loving spirit. A 
large thumb shows a strong will and want of 
general sympathy, If the first and second joints 





of the thumbs are equal in length, there will be 
reason to guide and will to execute (‘will’ and 
‘reason’ being specially indicated by the first and 
second joints), and there will exist highly impor- 
tant elements for success in life, forming in fact 
the ‘philosophic thumb.’ The volume contains 
tracings from the hands of several well-known and 


‘distinguished persons, and the hand of Dr. Whe- 


well is referred to as exhibiting a fine specimen of 
this ‘philosophic thumb.’ In a similar way each 
finger and each of its joints has its special charac- 
teristic, and conclusions of intellectual ability and 
moral disposition may be drawn from the size as 
well as from the texture and markings of the sur- 
face of the hands. Mr. Beamish claims for the 
subject an ethnological interest, as offering an 
additional mode of determining the characters and 
affinities of different races. He recommends it to 
the especial study of artists for their own pur- 
poses; and also to politicians, ‘as pointing out to 
legislators those distinctive differences of organi- 
zation, the neglect of which has been the fertile 
source of so much misery and suffering in the 
world.’ 

The Smoker’s Guide, Philosopher, and Friend. 
(London: Houlston & Wright. Leicester: Chap- 
man Browne.)—This little brochure is really very 
amusing, and contains a good deal of curious in- 
formation. The author is evidently an old and 
judicious smoker, and sets forth with much earnest- 
ness the benefits, moral and physical, to be derived 
by most men from a temperate use of the weed. 
He is, however, by no means bigoted, and fully 
admits that there are some constitutions on which 
tobacco exercises a very deleterious influence. He 
has also some sensible remarks upon the folly of 
smoking at too early an age. The chapters on the 
history, cultivation, and manufacture of tobacco 
are curious and interesting, and the somewhat 
high-flown strains which the author at times in- 
dulges in will be, in some degree at any rate, 
sympathized with by most smokers. But we think 
justice is hardly done to the social qualities of 
the herb. A pleasant essay might be written on 
the genial and humanizing effects of tobacco upon 
our rather shy and reserved race, and the singular 
and quiet revolution which has caused the social 
pipe, amongst almost all educated men under forty, 
to take the place of the social glass. 








The American Joe Miller, compiled by Robert 
Kempt. (Adams & Francis.)— The title of this 
book sufficiently indicates its nature. It contains, 
according to the preface, the ‘wise saws of Sam 
Slick, the broad grins of Artemus Ward and 
Joshua Billings, the marvellous feats of Major 
Longbow, and the cute remarks of those notorious 
personages the Down-Easter and the Western 
Editor.’ To this list may be added President Lin- 
coln, of whom several good stories are told. Jest- 
books are not very amusing things in general, and 
the one now before us seems to be neither better 
nor worse than many of its brethren. 





The Chasseur d@ Afrique, and other Tales. By 
H. M. Walmsley. (Chapman & Hall.)—The first 
tale in this book is said to be ‘word for word a 
truthful account of the adventures of a French 
cavalry officer during the late Italian war.’ His 
best adventure is one in which he, in command of 
a picket, surprises and takes prisoner the com- 
mander of an Austrian outpost. The description 
of this affair is in every way excellent. But as for 
story, there is none at all. ‘The ‘other tales’ 
resolve themselves into one, a tolerably long one, 
called the ‘Brig and the Lugger,’ in which there 
are some good sketches of French life and of mari- 
time adventure. The book is adorned with some 
well executed photographs, which give us, however, 
but a poor idea of the personal charms of the 
various heroines. 

Faces for Fortunes. By Augustus Mayhew. Three 
volumes. (Tinsley. )— We can hardly give an account 
of this strange book. In its outer form and in its 
title it looks like a novel, but it is in reality a 
farrago of apparently disconnected anecdotes, and 
satirical essays, if essays they can be called, for 
the most part very uninteresting, and the aim of 
which is to us quite incomprehensible. The preface 
is as follows :—‘ There is no sound in this world 
so beautiful as the laughter of women. In the 
hope of hearing it this book was written. We 
trust the author may be rewarded as he wishes, 
and cannot but think that he was prudent in 
not seeking for the laughter of men. 


Hits: 








By Lewis Hough, M.A. (Pitman.)—A 


collection of slight sketchy stories which have all, 
we believe, appeared in periodicals. There is really 
little to criticize in them, as they are the very 
froth of literature. But they are pleasantly written, 
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e 
and may serve to beguile an hour in a railway 
carriage well enough. 





Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 Février 1865.—This 
is a very interesting number of the Revue. It 
opens with an article on ‘ Positivism,’ by M. Dupont 
White, in which he endeavours to trace the in- 
fluences to which the rise of that strange form of 
godless religion is due. These influences, accord- 
ing to the author, are a certain failure on the part 
of all religious and philosophical systems to solve 
the riddles of modern thought, and to ‘understand 
the modern world.’ Whether Positivism itself has 


done this is a different question, which M. Dupont | 


White answers in the negative. This he will en- 
deavour to show in another article. In the mean 
time, apart from its intrinsic value, his article is 
interesting as testifying to the fact that M. Comte’s 
doctrines are gradually producing more sensation 
in France. Hitherto that eccentric and slightly 
insane man of genius had been an instance of the 
want of recognition which prophets meet with in 
their own country, for his English disciples had 
been more numerous and more able than his 
French followers. But several slight tokens tend 
to show that a change is taking place in this re- 
spect. The next paper is one of M. Forgués’ 
epitomes of an English, or rather American story, 
—Manhattan’s ‘ Marion.’ Then we have a paper 
on the ‘ Kurds of Haimaneh,’ and the third part 
of M. Paul Perret’s novel, ‘The Priory” M. 
Wolowski of the Institute contributes. an elaborate 
article on ‘The Bank of France,’ which, as our 
readers are probably aware, is at present a bone of 
contention among French political economists. 
There is also a clever review by M. Charles 
de Mazade of M. Michelet’s strange ‘Bible de 
lHumanité.’ To treat this work as if it possessed 
any sober historical or scientific value would be 
absurd. It is long since M. Michelet’s imagination 
ran away with him. Besides, ever since his dis- 
putes respecting the Jesuits, Christianity always 
produces the same effect on him as a red flag on 
a bull, and this is not calculated to produce that 
serene impartiality of mind which an historian 
should endeavour to cultivate. M. Charles de 
Mazade places this work a little lower on the 
literary scale than M. Michelet’s former imagina- 
tive works on the sea, the bird, the insect, &c, 
We should feel inclined to go a great deal further. 
and to say that that charm of style which the 
author has hitherto possessed in such an eminent 
degree has here almost deserted him. His book-— 
and this used not to be the case—is positively 
wearisome to read. The next article is one of M. 
Jules Simon’s social sketches on ‘Juvenile Ap- 
prentices.’ Haif a dozen poems by M. André 
Theurié, a musical review by M. Blaze de Bury, 
and M. Fricode’s ‘Chronique de la quinzaine’ con- 
stitute the concluding portion of an interesting 
number. 
NEW NOVELS. 


Christian’s Mistake. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax.’ (Hurst & Blackett.)—Like all this lady’s 
works, ‘ Christian’s Mistake’ is a carefully wrought 
study. Miss Mulock, indeed, sets a good example 
to her brothers and sisters in the art of novel- 
writing by the pains she invariably bestows upon 
even her slightest work, and by the self-denial 
she evinces in compressing into one yolume 
stories which might easily, by a litile dilution, 
have been spread out over thrice the space. 
In the tale before us, Christian, the heroine, 
the beautiful orphan daughter of a poor organist, 
marries, for the sake of a home and a posi- 
tion, a widower, the master of a college in one 
of the universities. She has previously indulged 
in same slight love passages with a scapegrace of 
an undergraduate, who, getting into hot water, has 
been duly expelled. At the commencement of the 
story, when the marriage takes place, Christian 
has hardly rooted out her love for the under- 
graduate, and scarcely pretends to any very warm 
feelings towards her husband, from whom she 
conceals the fact of her old flirtation, She is, 
however, determined to do her duty, and soon 
becomes devotedly attached to her husband and to 
her step-children. But her course is rendered 
difficult to her by the disfavour with which she is 
received by her husband's sister-in-law, with 
whom she has to fight inch by inch for her su- 
premacy in her husband’s house and for her au- 
thority over the children. - And when at last she is 
victorious, her old lover reappears, and compro- 
mises her so far by allusions to their old ac- 
quaintanceship and by evincing a desire to renew 
it that her position becomes precarious, though 
her eyes are opened to his true character, and 
she has lost all affection for him. But she now 
feels the evil effects of not having confided 
all to her husband, and in sore trouble until 
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consoled by the discovery, that the worthy master 
knew all about it from the beginning, and that even 
the former lover, touched by the dignity and noble- 
ness of character which Christian has shown, and 
dismayed by the malignity with which she is pursued 
by her husband’s sister-in-law, has finally withdrawn 
from the scene ; and Christian, now heartily in love 
with her husband, and secure in his affection, lives 
happily for the future. The chief beauty of the 
story is in the character of Christian, which is 
most carefully and thoughtfully, painted. The 


- desolate, disappointed girl naturally enough accepts 


the offer made to her by a man whom she reveres 
and regards with affection, though not at first with 
love ; and, again, naturally enough shrinks from 
disclosing to him the story of her dead passion. 
Her struggles to do her duty as a good wife under 
adverse circumstances are very truthfully and 
powerfully depicted, and the gradual growth of a 
warmer affection for her husband is artistically and 
quietly indicated. Altogether, the sketch of Chris- 
tian will dwell in the memory as a good portrait 
of a sweet, dignified woman, all the more life-like 
and none the less attractive from not being 
exempt from some womanly imperfections. The 
character of her husband is also carefully sketched, 
though the type is somewhat worn out. We are 
familiar in ladies’ novels with the venerable and 
fatherly husband, apparently absorbed in his books 
and yet tenderly attached to his young wife. The 
scamp of the book, again, is a very unreal and 
uninteresting character, while the sister-in-law is 
almost too fiendish, though represented as well- 
meaning ; and the domestic ‘scenes,’ which occur 
frequently, are most distasteful to the male reader. 
Nevertheless, the character of Christian redeems 
much, and the book is one which will, we have no 
doubt, become very popular. 


Kate Kennedy. By the Author of ‘Wondrous 
Strange’ Two Volumes. (Newby.)—‘ Kate 
Kennedy’ is a novel which is eminently readable, 
no small merit. From the first page we get in- 
terested in the character of the heroine, and 
though the key to the little mystery upon which 
the plot hinges is easily enough discovered by the 
reader, the story, albeit very improbable, is inge- 
niously and pleasantly worked out. It would be 
hardly fair to give an outline of the plot, as to do 
so would be to destroy whatever interest the 
mystery we have alluded to may have. It will 
suffice to say that it is the history of the struggles 
of a very beautiful and wayward young lady with 
her own heart, which prompts her to marry a 
young surgeon, and with her interest and her 
vanity, which impel her to accept the proposals of 
a manof high station. The heroine’s character is 
capitally drawn, and the hero is not bad for a lady’s 
hero, for we conjecture the book to be the work of 
a lady. The subordinate characters are also natu- 
ral and interesting. We congratulate the author 
upon having confined herself totwo volumes. The 
work would indeed have borne a little more com- 
pression, for in an artistic point of view the dénoue- 
ment, even as it is, is postponed somewhat too long. 
But without much pretension ‘ Kate Kennedy’ is, 
altogether, a very pleasant and well written novel, 
which we can confidently recommend to our 
readers. 

Strive and Watt. By T. R. Butlin. (Freeman. )—- 
It is to be regretted that the author of this well 
intentioned and carefully written little story did 
not spend some pains upon the construction of an 
amusing plot. Sketches of university life, how- 
ever well executed, are becoming rather stale, and 
these, with some incidental love-making, of a not 
very interesting character, make up the staple of 
‘Strive and wait.’ The book in fact, though in 
parts clever and possessing the rare merit of being 
very short, can hardly be recommended as amusing. 
More experience will probably teach Mr. Butlin to 
bring out his leading characters more vividly, and 
to place them in more interesting situations. He 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THe papers of Monday announced the death of 
the Duke of Northumberland, at Alnwick Castle, 
on Sunday last, in his 73rd year. The Duke was 
a munificent patron of literature and art, and 
many important works would never have been un- 
dertaken but for his patronage and liberal aid. In 
1841 he received the Oxford honorary degree of 
D.C.L., and in 1861 was appointed a trustee of the 
British Museum. The Duke was a fellow of 
several learned societies—the Royal Society, the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Astronomical Society, &c,. ; and 
was president of the Royal Institution and of the 
United Service Institution, and a director of the 
British Institution. As a literary man, the Duke’s 
writings entitle him to rank as an Egyptologist 
whese opinions carry considerable weight. On 
his relinquishing active service in the navy he spent 
many years in travel, chiefly in Egypt and the 
Holy Land; and his collections, formed during that 
period, are amongst the most important sources of 
information respecting the ancient remains of those 
countries which we possess, more particularly in 
reference to Biblical chronology and the true origin 
of the pyramids. Lorn on the 15th December 
1792, he entered the navy in his 13th year, in 
1805 ; and passing through all the grades of his 
profession, he was gazetted Admiral in October 
1862. He took part in a partial action with the 
French fleet off Toulon in 1813, and was present 
at the taking of Genoa in 1814. Conservative in 
politics, he joined Lord Derby’s administration, in 
1852, as First Lord of the Admiralty, which led to 
his being made a Knight of the Garter. The 
Duke succeeded to the Northumberland titles and 
estates on the death of his brother, the third duke, 
on the 11th of February 1847; and from that time 
took considerable interest in rebuilding and im- 
proving the cottages and dwellings of the poorer 
class resident upon his extensive property, and in 
building schools and providing church accommo- 
dation for long neglected districts—building ten 
churches at his sole expense. In this way he is 
said to have spent upwards of half a million of 
money. JBesides this, his princely munificence and 
refined taste led him to undertake the perfect 
restoration of Alnwick Castle, one of the most 
noble residences inthe country. His name will go 
down to posterity as a great and liberal supporter 
of many of our charitable institutions. He was 
president of the Westminster and Middlesex Hos- 
pital, vice-patron of Charing Cross Hospital, presi- 
dent of the Seamen’s Hospital Society, and of the 
Westminster General Dispensary, vice-president of 
the Royal Humane Society, and of the Royal Naval 
Benevolent Society. His grace also took the 
greatest interest in the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, of which he was president and one of 
the most munificent of patrons. The Duke—then 
Lord Prudhoe, by which title he was called to the 
House of Peers in 1816——-married in 1842 Lady 
Eleanor Grosvenor, the eldest daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Westminster; but leaving no issue, the title, 
and the greater part of the estates, devolve upon his 
cousin, George Percy, second Earl of Beverley, the 
father of Lord Lovaine. 


Tue death of Cardinal Wiseman took place at 
his residence, 8 York Place, Baker Street, at eight 
o'clock on Wednesday morning. Cardinal Wise- 
man, who was in his sixty-third year, was born at 
Seville in 1802, and was the son of Mr. James 
Wiseman, merchant, of that city and of Waterford, 
at which latter place he received his first rudiments 
of education. At an early age, however, he was sent 

St. Cuthbert’s College, near Durham, from 





to St. 
whence he was removed, in 1818, to the English 
College in Rome, which had just been founded, 
and where he took his doctor’s degree, at the age 
of twenty-two, and became a priest. He was 
nominated Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University at Rome; and published, in 1827, a 
first volume of ‘ Hore Syriac, seu Commentationes 
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tantia,’ chiefly from MSS. in the Vatican. In 1835 
he returned to England, and in the winter of that 
year and the spring of the following he delivered 
two courses of ‘ Lectures on the Catholic Doctrine,’ 
which were published in two volumes in 1836. 
In 1839, these appeared at Brussels, in French, 
‘ Conférences sur les Doctrines et les Pratiques de 
YEglise Catholique, Préeédées d’un Essai sur les 
Progrés et la Situation du Catholicisme en Angle- 
terre, par Alfred Nettement.’ In this essay the 
writer takes great liberties with the names of 
many eminent persons in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and abuses Protestantism in the grossest 
manner. The book is but little known in this 
country, but it enjoyed some popularity abroad. 
From its commencement, Dr. Wiseman was one 
of the chief contributors to the Dublin Review, of 
which he at first was also joint-editor. In it 
appeared his celebrated pew on the Tractarians, 
‘ Berietures on the High-Church Movement in Ox- 
ford,’ which was reprinted by the Catholic Insti- 
tute, under the title of ‘ High-Church Claims,’ and 
extensively circul ited some twenty years ago. In 
1839 appeared his reply to Bishop Turton, ‘A 
Treatise on the Holy Eucharist,’ which was fol- 
lowed by his ‘ Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist,’ his ‘Lectures on the Connection be- 
tween Science and Revealed Religion,’ and his 
‘Offices and Ceremonies of the Holy Week,’ a 
series of Lent lectures delivered by him at Rome 
in 1837. His ‘ Lectures on the Catholic Church,’ 
a subject which he had already treated at length 
in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ appeared\ in 1844; 
‘Fabiola, a Tale of the Catacombs,’ in 1855; 
‘Recollections of the Last Four Popes,’ in 1858 ; 
and, in the same year, ‘Sermons is Speeches in 
Ireland,’ the former of which have just appeared at 
Paris in a French translation ; and ‘ Vespera Can- 
tica, the Psalms chanted at Vespers and Complin 
adapted to the Gregorian Tones, by Alfred 
Novello.’ Besides these he published several 

lemical works, arising out of the controversies 
of the day, and in 1862 appeared his ‘ Points of 
Contrast between Science and Art.’ But the 
memory of Cardinal Wiseman will always be en- 
deared to those who have heard him lecture, how- 
ever they might differ from him in matters of faith, 
as oneof the most pleasing and lucid of lecturers upon 
a wide range of subjects connected with education, 
history, art, and science, the announcement of any 
of which was always sure to draw eager and attentive 
audiences. We have not followed the upward path 
of his Eminence in the Church, of which he was so 
great an ornament, confining ourselves to his lite- 
rary and scientific career. He was, however, the 
seventh Englishman who has been elevated to the 
hat of a Cardinal since the Reformation ; his pre- 
decessors in this respect having been Cardinal 
Pole, Cardinal Allen, Cardinal Howard, Cardinal 
York, Cardinal Weld, and Cardinal Acton. 

Respectine the Emperor’s ‘Histoire de Jules 
César, avec une Préface, Tome 1,’ we copy the pub- 
lisher’s advertisement of the grand edition in 
quarto, the price of which is 50 franes : ‘On sou- 
scrit dés 4 présent; mais la mise en vente n’aura 
lieu que vers la fin de février.—L’ouvrage formera 
3 vols.—Le tome 1. contient: Préface.— Livre 1.: 
Temps de Rome antérieurs 4 César. Rome sous 
les rois (depuis la fondation de Rome jusqua 244). 
Etablissement de la république consulaire (244— 
416). Conquéte de I'Italie (416-488). Pro- 
spérité du bassin de la Méditerranée avant les 

erres oe Guerres puniques de Macé- 

ine et d’Asie (488-621). Les Gracques, Marius 
et Sylla (621-676).—Livre 2.: Histoire de Jules 
César (654—695).’ 

A qvuxstion has arisen as to the correctness of 
our announcement of a cheap edition in French 
and German of the ‘ Histoire de Jules César’ to be 
published by the Hasselbergische Buchhandlung 
at Berlin. The answer is simply this, that the 
law of international copyright between France and 
Prussia does not come into operation till next 
July. In the mean time the Emperor's book, like 
any other book a. in France, may be pirated 
in Prussia with impunity. Dr. Gerold— Carl 
Gerold’s Sohn’—what a singular signature for the 
head of a great firm—warns all purchasers of these 
*Hasselbergische’ piracies, that they will not be 
able to procure the second and third volumes of 
the work on the same terms, as the international 
law will be in force before they are published. 

Tue rare little volume, the very existence of 
which has been doubted, ‘De Tribus Impostori- 
bus (MD IIC), has been printed as the forty- 
seventh volume of the ‘ Biblioteca Rara,’ pub- 
lished by Daelli, at Milan. The title runs thus :-— 
‘De Tribus Im ibus (MD IIC). Testo Latino 
collaziona:o sull’ Esemplare del Duca De la Val- 
liére ora esistente nella Biblioteca Imperiale di 





Parigi con l’Aggiunta delle Varianti di parecchi 
Manoscritti e di una Notizia filologica e bibliogra- 
fica di Filomnesto il Giovane.’ The same publisher 
has issued an interesting collection of critical bio- 
graphies, as the secopd volume of ‘Saggi e Ri- 
viste,’ under the title of ‘ Storici Moderni :—Leo- 
poldo Ranke, per Giulio Grenier; Enrico Hallam, 
per F. Miguet; Lord Macaulay, per F. Miguet; 
Guglielmo Hickling Prescott, per Guglielmo Stir- 
ling; Federico Cristoforo Schlosser, per Giorgio 
Weber; Federigo Cristoforo Dahlmame, per 
Giorgio Beselen; Teodoro Mommsen (Dalla Ri- 
vista di Edimburgo); Carlo Troya, per Gaetano 
Trevisani.’ 

Tue Church has lost one of her most able 
champions by the death of the Rev. Thomas Lath- 
bury, M.A., which took place at Bristol, on Satur- 
day last, in his 66th year. Mr. Lathbury was 
nominated to the incumbency of St. Simon’s, Bris- 
tol, by the late Bishop Monk, in 1848, and con- 
tinued to hold it to the time of his death. He had 
previously held the curacy of Bath Abbey Church 
for many years. Mr. Lathbury published ‘The 
State of Popery and Jesuitism in England,’ in 
1838; ‘Memorials of Ernest the Pious, Ancestor 
of H.R.H. the Prince Consort,’ in 1843; The 
‘History of the Nonjurors, with some Remarks 
on the Rubries,’ in 1845; ‘The History of the 
Convocation of the Church of England to the 
Time of its Suppression in 1742,’ in 1853; 
and a ‘History of the Book of Common Prayer,’ 
in 1858—besides various pamphlets bearing upon 
Church questions, from time to time. All Mr. 
Lathbury’s writings are held in great esteem by 
Churchmen, and frequently quoted as the most 
authoritative works on the subjects on which they 
treat. 

Wes have also to record the death of Professor 
William Ramsay of Glasgow, at St. Remo, near Men- 
tone, on Sunday last, in his 60th year. On account 
of broken health, Professor Ramsay resigned his 
chair in 1863. He is chiefly known as the com- 
piler of a book on Roman Antiquities, of a Manual 
of Latin Prosody, and other useful school-books ; 
but he was also a contributor of several classical 
biographies — Cicero for instance — to Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary, and he leaves behind him 
valuable prolegomena and notes to Plautus, a 
labour of love of many years, devoted to his 
favourite author. 

A sertss of lectures on Biblical subjects is in 
the course of delivery at University Hall, Gordon 
Square. On Tuesday, Feb. 7, the Rev. J. J. 
Tayler, B.A., delivered the first, on ‘The Progress 
of Opinion among the Early Christians during the 
First Century, as shown by the comparison of the 
several parts of the New Testament.’ The lecturer 
gave a lucid summary of the chief results attained 
by modern criticism with regard to the origin, 
composition, and design of the individual books. 
Tt was the aim of the second lecture, delivered on 
Tuesday last, to show the principal consequences 
of admitting a coexistence and divergent progress 
of different doctrinal views within the circle of the 
Early Church. At the conclusion of the lecture it 
was announced that the next would be delivered 
on Tuesday, Feb. 21, by C. W. Goodwin, Esq., M.A., 
on ‘The Influence of Egyptian Literature upon 
the Biblical Writers.’ ‘The series will include 
lectures by the Rev. James Martineau, Samuel 
Sharpe, Esq., and Russell Martineau, Esq., M.A. 

We are glad to find that the first report of 
‘ Mudie’s Select Library Company (limited),’ shows 
net profits on the half-year ending December 31st 
sufficient to pay off all preliminary expenses ; to write 
off a portion of the building debt, and after paying 
a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum, 
to carry forward to the Rest-account 475/. 9s. 1d. 


Tus Owl, according to promise, has reappeared 
with the meeting of Parliament. The first number 
of the new series was published on Wednesday 
last, as A Wednesday Journal of Politics and 
Society. 

Mr. Giapstonn’s definition of ‘ Deputation’ is, 
according to the Owl, ‘a noun of multitude which 
signifies many, but does not signify much.’ 


Or new French novels there are, ‘La Famille de 
Marsal,’ by Alexandre de Lavergne; ‘La Belle 
Corisande, et les Galantéries du Béarnais,’ by 
M. Capefigue ; ‘ Cotillon II,’ by Ernest Capendu ; 
‘La Mattresses du Roi de Navarre,’ by M. Ponson 
du Terrail; ‘Une Ville de Garnison,’ by Alfred 
Assollant ; ‘La Confession d’une Jeune Fille, par 
George Sand ;’ and ‘ Le Jésuite, Roman Nouveau,’ 
by the author of ‘Le Maudit’ and ‘ La Religieuse.’ 

Tus Lu (No. 3) reviews at some length 
Grant’s ‘ PR eee Africa ;’ Richards’s ‘ Ethel- 
Romanze;’ Freytag’s ‘Verlorne Handschrift ;’ 
and Kreissig’s ‘Studien zur Franzéschen Cultur- 
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und Literaturgeschichte;’—the Literarisches Cen- 
tralblatt (No. 2) ‘Schmidt's Literaturgeschichte ;’ 
Malortie’s ‘History of the House of Brunswick ;’ 
Hettner’s ‘ Literaturgeschichte ;’ Gomperz’s edition 
of ‘ Philodemus de Ira ;’ and (in No, 7) Stephens’s 
‘Geschichte der Wilschen Literatur ; —Lehmann’s 
Magazin (No. 1) ‘Grantley Berkeley's Life ;’—the 
Grenzboten (No. 1) ‘Grimm's Worterbuch ;’—the 
Kélnische Zeitung, Buckle’s ‘ Geschichte der Civili- 
sation in England,’ and ‘ Markham’s Reisen in Peru;’ 
the Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Leser, No. 6, con- 
tinues ‘ Shakespearestudien eines Realisten ; ’—the 
Deutsches Museum, (Nos. 4 and 5) give ‘ Eine Lon- 
doner Buchdruckerei, von einen Deutschen Corree- 
tor;’ and G. Hauff ‘ Ueber Shakespeare’s Hamlet ;’ 
—the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, 
(Nos. 5 and 6) ‘Lyell’s geologische Theorie, und 
die Schépfungsgeschichte nach der Bibel ;’ ‘ Die 
Briefe der Kénigin Antoinette ;’ ‘Thomas Buckle’s 
Leben und Schriften ;’ and ‘ Das Penny-porto und 
die Postmarken;’—the Oesterreichische Wochen- 
schrift, (No. 3) ‘Kobell’s Geschichte der Mine- 
ralogie,’ Grimm’s ‘ Kleinere Schriften,’ and ‘ Vom 
Englischen Biichermarkt ;’—the Germania, No. 4, 
Grein’s ‘ Bibliothek der Angelsichsichen Poésie ;’— 
the Ausland, (Nos. 4 and 5) ‘Das Fegfeuer der Chro- 
nometer in Greenwich,’ ‘Skizzen aus Californien,’ 
‘ Ueber die Funde der Menschenknochen am Denise, 
und bei Natchez ;’ ‘Scenen aus den Lumpenschulen 
Londons ;’ and ‘ Britische Statistik des Baumwollen- 
handels ;’—the Natur (No. 4) ‘Skizzen Siid-Austra- 
liens: Das Pferd in Australien ;’—Aus der Natur 
(No. 3) ‘Der Ocean am Nordpol ;’—and the Gar- 
tenlaube (No. 6) ‘Ein Agitator—James Fazy.’ 

Messrs Bert & Datpy have added to their 
Elzevir Series of Standard Authors, ‘ The Songs 
of Robert Burns,’ uniform with the ‘ Poems,’ re- 
cently published, both volumes containing the 
original pieces which first appeared in Mr. Picker- 
ing’s Aldine edition of Burns's works. They have 
likewise included in the series Washington Irving’s 
‘Tales of a Traveller,’ and have ‘ The Sketch 
Book,’ in the press. To Bohn’s Historical Library, 
which together with Bohn’s Scientific, Antiquarian, 
Classical, Ecclesiastical, and Illustrated Libraries, 
passed to them by purchase, they have added Miss 
Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ 
the fourth volume of which has just reached us, 
and which is to be completed in six volumes. 

Mussrs. Smirn, Ecprr, & Co. have just ready, 
‘Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan India; 
being a descriptive account of Singapore, Penang, 
Province Wellesley, and Malacca; their Peoples, 
Products, Commerce, and Government, by Sen 
Cameron, Esq., F.R.G.S. ;’ ‘The Inferno of Dante, 
translated by the Rev. James Ford ;’ and ‘ Angel 
Visits, and other Poems.’ The following new 
novels are now ready:—‘ By the Sea,’ by the 
author of ‘ Hester Kirton,’ ‘Chesterford,’ and ‘A 
Bad Beginning ;’ ‘Dunmara,’ by Ruth Murray; 
and ‘Maud Neville;’ and the following will 
shortly be published by them :—‘ Once and Again,’ 
by the author of ‘Who Breaks—Pays,’ ‘Cousin 
Stella,’ &c.; ‘Belial;’ ‘Grasp your Nettle,’ by 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, author of ‘ The Lake Coun- 
try,’ ‘Azeth the Egyptian,’ &c. ; ‘Grey's Court,’ 
edited by Lady Chatterton; ‘ Noel; or, It was to 
be,’ by Robert Baker; ‘Dharma; or, Three 
Phases of Love,’ by Elizabeth Panulet; and 
‘The Heiress of the Blackburnfoot.’ 

Messrs. Wii1ams & Noroate have just ready, 
an ‘Essay on Sugar, and General Treatise on 
Sugar Refining, as practised in the Clyde Refine- 
ries: embracing the Latest Improvements,’ by 
Mr. Robert Niccol, a practical sugar refiner of 
Greenock. The work is handsomely printed in 
quarto, and is illustrated with twenty-seven plates. 


Amoncst French books of the week we notice 


the first volume of H. Fisquet’s translation of the . 


‘Gallia Christiana,’ an octavo of some 830 pages, 
under the title of ‘La France Pontificale, Histoire 
Chronologique et Biograp!ique des Archevéques et 
Evéques ete. de Paris et Histoire de Notre-Dame;’ 
E. Duval’s ‘La France sous Napoléon IIL, ou 
Enseignements instructifs et curieux sur les Dé- 
veloppements commerciaux etc. ;’ A. Lecocq’s 
‘Chroniques, Légendes, Curiosités, et Biographies 
Beauceronnes ;’ J. M. Quérard’s second edition of 
his ‘ Les Supercheries Littéraires devoilées, Galerie 
des Ecrivains Francais de toute l'Europe qui se 
sont déguisés sous des Anagrammes, ete, ete, ;’ 
A. Franklin’s ‘Histoire de la Bibliothéque de 
l Abbaye de Saint-Victor, 4 Paris ;’ and P. Boulier 
d’Ailly’s first volume of his ‘Recherches sur la 
Monnaie Romaine, depuis son Origine jusqu’a la 
Mort d’Auguste.’ Other important French books 
are, ‘Danube, Nil et Jourdain, Souvenirs et Impres- 
sions de Voyage, par L. Gabryel;’ ‘ Voyageurs 
Frangais en Italie, depuis le XVI Siécle jusqu’d 
nos Jours, par J. Dumesnil ;’ ‘ Observations Plu- 
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viométriques faits dans le sud-ouest de la France 
comet et Pyrénées) de 1714-1860, par V. 

ulin, suivies des grandes Séries de Montpellier, 
Paris, Genéve et le grand Saint-Bernard, et des 
Résultats de quelques Observations pluviomé- 
triques, par M. Abria;’ ‘Annales de la Gaule 
avant et pendant la Domination Romaine, par L. 
Fallue;’ ‘Nouveaux Récits de l'Histoire Romaine 
aux IV et V Siécles. Trois ministres des fils de 
Théodose. Rufin, Eutrope, Stilicon, par A. Thierry ;’ 
‘Les Inscriptions Grecques interprétées. Musée 
Impérial du Louvre. Département des Antiques 
et de la Sculpture moderne, par W. Froehner;’ 
* La Princesse de Lamballe, Marie-‘'hérése-Louise 
de Savoie-Carignan, sa Vie, sa Mort (1749-1792), 
d’aprés des Documents inédits. Ouvrage orné 
d’un Portrait de la Princesse gravé par M. Fleisch- 
mann, sous la direction de M, Henriquel-Dupont, 
d’une vue de la Force en 1792 gravée par M. Lau- 
rence et de 4 fac-simile d’Autographes, par M. de 
Leseure ;’ ‘ Carle et Horace Vernet : Correspon- 
dance et Biographies, par A. Joseph Durande ;’ 
‘ L/Histoire par le Théatre 1789-1851, par Théo- 
dore Muret. Premiére Série. La Révolution, le 
Consulat, l’Empire;’ the sixth volume of ‘ Mé- 
moires et Correspondance du Roi Jérome et de la 
Reine Catherine ;’ ‘Singularités Humoristiques et 
Religieuses en Angleterre, par M. North-Peat;’ 
‘Voyages d’un Critique 4 travers la Vie et les 
Livres. Orientales, par Ph. Chasles;’ ‘Nouvelle 
Galerie de Femmes Célébres, tirée des Causeries 
du Lundi, des Portraits Littéraires, ete. Lllustrée 
de portraits gravés au burin d’aprés les dessins de 
M. G. Staal;’ and ‘La Pluralité des Existences 
de l’Ame, conforme a4 la Doctrine de la Pluralité 
des Mondes. Opinions des Philosophes anciens et 
modernes, sacrés et profunes, depuis les Origines 
de la Philosophie jusqu’a nos jours, par A. Pezzani.’ 
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SCIENCE. 


THE EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH 
POLE. 


D* PETERMANN has circulated copies of an 
exceedingly able communication to Sir Roderick 
Murchison, from which the following are extracts : 


‘Gotha, February 9, 1865. 

‘I very much rejoice to see that Arctic research 
is to be renewed by British explorers, and that 
the subject brought forward by Captain Sherard 
Osborn has been taken up by yourself and the 
Royal Geographical Society. Now that most of 
the mysteries of the interior of Africa and Aus- 
tralia have come to light, the greatest geographical 
problems that remain to be solved are the geography 
of the central Polar regions and the attainment of 
the Poles themselves, and it is my conviction that 
the English nation, before all others, is destined 
to achieve this, the great crowning triumph of the 
discoveries on our planet. 

‘The remarks I beg to submit to you and to the 
attention of British geographers, on the paper of 
Captain Osborn, are for the purpose of advocating 
the selection of the Spitzbergen route instead of 
Smith Sound. Having recommended this direc- 
tion for Arctic research for the last thirteen years, 
I refer to some of my former publications on Arctic 
subjects generally, and confine myself on this occa- 
sion to a brief recapitulation of some of the prin- 
cipal facts bearing on the present subject, premising 
that Fy yourself, sir, in your addresses to the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1852 and 1853, 
acknowledged the “ well-registered facts”’ on which 
my views are based, and the importance of the 
exploration of the Spitzbergen Seas on geographical 
grounds, as well as for the interests of the British 
whale fisheries. 

‘1. The seas east and west of Spitzbergen offer 
the shortest route tothe North Pole from Great 
Britain: the distance from London to that point 
by the western side of Spitzbergen being about 
2,400 nautical miles, and by the eastern side 
2,500. The distance to the North Pole by way of 
Smith Sound is 4,000 miles, 2,400 miles from 
London in that direction reaching only as far as 
the middle of Davis Strait. 

_ £2. The Spitzbergen seas form by far the widest, 

indeed the only oceanic opening into the chief, the 

central Polar regions and to the North Pole, and 

offer, for that reason alone, the easiest and most 

practicable of all openings for vessels into the 
regions. 

*3. The Spitzbergen seas are more free of ice 
than any other part of the Arctic or Antarctic seas 
in the same latitude, the parallel of 80° N. being 
every year accessible even to small craft, with 
certainty and safety ; ‘‘ yachtsmen,” Captain Osborn 
observes, “go for pleasure, and poor Norwegian 
fishermen sail in almost open boats” to that high 











latitude. In Smith Sound the combined efforts 
of British and American expeditions have only 
reached to 78° 45’ N. lat. in vessels, and about 81° 
in sledges. Despite these most determined efforts, 
very little progress has been made in that direc- 
tion since the days of Baffin, 249 years ago, who 
in 1616 reached about 78° N. lat., nearly as far as 
the recent expeditions of Inglefield, Kane, and 
Hayes, though the two last expeditions were with 
the avowed purpose of reaching the North Pole. 

‘4, From Spitzbergen to the northward the sea is 
encumbered more or less with drift ice, which offers 
just as much or as little impediment to navigation 
as other seas of the like nature, for example Baffin 
Bay. From the concurrent testimony of the most 
recent as well as former navigators, much less ice is 
met within the Spitzbergen seas during the spring 
and autumn than in the height of summer, and at 
certain times the seas are entirely free of ice. 

‘5. A sea of the extent and depth (upwards of 
500 fathoms) as the one north of Spitzbergen, 
swept by mighty currents and exposed to the swell 
of the Atlantic, will never, not even in winter, be 
entirely frozen over, or covered with solid ice fit to 
travel on with sledges, but will be more free of ice 
and more open than the ice-bound choked up laby- 
rinth of the chief scene of the Franklin search, 20° 
south of the Pole. On the supposition that Captain 
Phipps’s main or heavy ice extended to the North 
Pole, Sir Edward Parry’s expedition in 1821 was 
founded. Instead however of finding any solid 
ice, upon which to reach the North Pole in sledge- 
boats, he found no heavy ice at all, but only loose 
drift ice, half the thickness of that at Melville 
island, so that he came to the conclusion, “thata 
ship might have sailed to the latitude of 82° almost 
without touching a piece of ice.” 

‘6. From Sir Edward Parry’s furthest point in 
82° 45’ N. lat., a navigable sea was extending far 
away to the north, as reported by the old Dutch 
and English skippers, who vowed that they had 
sailed as far north as 88°, and beyond the Pole 
itself, and found a navigable sea. 

‘But rejecting these old accounts altogether, Sir 
E. Parry’s position in 82° 45’ N. lat., in a perfectly 
navigable sea, remains an unassailable part, from 
which point to the North Pole, a distance of only 
465 miles, cannot be more difficult to navigate 
than a like distance in Baffin Bay, or in any 
other Polar sea of similar extent. 

‘7. All facts connected with the geography of the 
Arctic regions, whether as regards the extent of 
actual exploration, or the observations on the cur- 
rents, climate, drift ice, and drift wood, lead to the 
conclusion that the regions under the Pole, and as 
far as Spitzbergen, consisted of an expanse of sea 
and not land. But even if land should be found 
under the Pole, an expedition by way of Spitz- 
bergen reaching it, could extend the exploration by 
means of sledges, whereas sledge expeditions find- 
ing open water, like that of Parry or the repeated 
attempts of Wrangell and Anjou on the Siberian 
coast, would be at an end, and must inevitably 
fail and return. 

‘From the total absence of drift wood north of 
Smith Sound, I conclude that those inlets can have 
no connection with the Polar Sea on the Asiatic 
side and off the continental coast of North America, 
and that a neck of land not far to \the north of 
Cape Parry, as seen by Morton in 82°, turns those 
waters into a bay. At all events, the supposition 
of land stretching from Cape Parry as far as the 
North Pole is a mere speculation founded on 
nothing but the wish that such should be the case. 
It would be a matter of regret if the success of an 
expedition should be staked on such a speculation. 

‘8. Sir Edward Parry’s expedition as far as 
82° 40’ N. lat. in the Spitzbergen Sea, the highest 
point yet reached by any expedition, only took six 
months from the River Thames and back, and only 
cost 9,977/.’ 

After referring, at length, to results of Antarctic 
exploration, Dr. Petermann continues :— 

‘All the ice, whether in the form of drifting ice- 
bergs or floes, of field-ice or barriers, forms a move- 
able band of 5 to 10 degrees of latitude in width, 
beyond which the sea is more or less free of ice, 
and not in a progressive ratio filled up with it, as 
popularly supposed. Vessels pushing through 
this band or barrier, will find a navigable sea in the 
highest latitudes, and no doubt to the Pole itself, 
if an extensive sea reaches that point. 

‘In like manner vessels penetrating through the 
floating ice at or near Spitzbergen, will find a clear 
and navigable sea before them as far as the North 
Pole. Itis well known, that in certain seasons of 


the year the northern portion of Baffin Bay is more 
free of ice, and more navigable than the southern 
end of Davis Straits—upwards of 1,000 miles 
further to the south. 

‘The distribution of ice over the Arctic and 
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Antarctic Seas, depends indeed upon this one 
feature of the annual summer debacles freeing the 
most northern regions of the ice formed and 
accumulated during each winter. This ice barrier, 
which vessels meet at both ends of our globe in 
lower latitudes during the summer, reminds one of 
a parallel instance in the hydrography of rivers, 
many of them forming bars at their mouths, ren- 
dering navigation difficult and dangerous, whereas 
beyond these bars, the rivers are often navigable 
to a great extent higher up. 

‘I should not be sorry to see an expedition sent 
out for tle sake of science alone, nevertheless the 
interests of the the whale-fisheries in the Polar 
regions are of great importance, and I only recall 
to memory the fact, that the American whale- 
fisheries in Behring Straits amounted, in two years, 
to the enormous value of 8,000,000 dollars. 

‘In submitting the foregoing remarks and state- 
ment of facts, to the attention and consideration 
of British geographers, my only desire is to see 
a new English expedition towards the North Pole, 
attended with more success than the previous ones 
of Sir Edward Parry, Kane and Hayes, Wrangell 
and Anjou. If, simultaneously with the attempt 
of an ice journey, one or two screw steamers were 
to proceed by way of the Spitzbergen Sea, the very 
cause of failure in the former, namely, the existence 
of open water, would hold out success to the latter, 
and so vice versd. By having a depdt of coals at 
Hammerfest, in latitude 70° N., in order to fill up 
any that might be consumed on the voyage from 
England, the expedition would be in a position to 
enter the Polar Seas under the more favourable 
circumstances. 

‘An efficient screw vessel might, in the proper 
season of the year, accomplish a voyage from the 
river Thames to the North Pole and back,—or to 
any land beyond the North Pole, trending in the 
direction of Behring Straits, the Siberian or 
American coast lines, in two or three months, and 
at a cost perfectly insignificant as compared with 
that of any other Arctic expedition hitherto des- 
patched through Baffin Bay. 

‘At all events, I trust, sir, that you and the 
geographers of England will not let the matter 
drop, and that the English Government will send 
an expedition forth, in whatever way it may be 
decided on. It would be a small matter for Eng- 
land, the only country in the world, whence such 
an expedition could go forth under good auspices, 
having the largest experience, the best men, vessels, 
outfit and resources for such a service. When some 
twenty-five years ago, the great French and 
American expeditions under Capt. d Urville and 
Lieut. Wilkes were out in the Antarctic seas to- 
gether with Sir James C. Ross, it was clearly seen 
that only the English were all right in the Polar 
element: they fearlessly went on with their im- 
portant explorations for three consecutive years, 
whereas the other squadrons were always beaten 
back in their attempts to penetrate towards the 
South Pole, after comparatively short time. And 
surely, where the wealth of the nation is so lar 
indebted to geographical discovery and knowledge, 
as is the case with England, some little return 
ought to be made to science. 

‘To be sure, there are at every new undertaking, 
by which the world and human knowledge is to 
make another step in advance, some who en- 
deavovr to deprecate it, because they cannot 
see any immediate profit in pounds, shilli 
and pence, to spring out of it; persons oe 
laughed at the idea of a railway or a steam- 
boat, and for whom we should have had neither 
railway nor steam-boat, nor the discovery of 
America, or the development and goldfields of 
Australia, &e. But I assure you, sir, to us people 
here, out of England, the greatness of your nation 
and countrymen stands forth quite as much in 
their systematic exploration of the glacier re- 
gions of the Alps, their scientific balloon ascents, 
their survey of | ie vty their determination of 
the level of the Dead Sea (for which object I rejoice 
to see your Society has liberally voted the sum of 
1002.), their fathoming the depth of the sea, in 
their Polar expeditions, &c., as in anything else.— 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient hum- 
ble servant, Avcustus PrTeRMANN, 

‘ Honorary Corresponding Member, R.G.S,’ 








THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Stn Séance publique of the French Academy 
was held on the 6th inst., in presence of a 
vast auditory. Besides the announcement of the 
successful competitors, and of the prize questions 
gee for this and the following year, M. 

ie de Beaumont read the dloge of M. Auguste 
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Bravais, which was conceived in a very excellent 
spirit and very favourably received. 

The awards of prizes are not on the whole very 
satisfactory. Thus, the grand mathematical prizes 
offered for 1855, 1856, 1862, and 1864 have not 
even yet found competent competitors. The 
extraordinary prizes of 100,000fr. for a cure for 
cholera, &c., of 6,000fr. for the application of 
steam to the military marine, are also postponed. 
The Bordin Prizes for 1862—3-4 are also in the 
same condition. The following are some of the 
prizes awarded. 

Marnematicat Screncr. — Grand Mathema- 
tical Prizes.—Five memoirs have been sent in 
professing to give a rigorous and complete theory 
of the stable equilibrium of floating bodies. A 
sum of 3,000fr. has been divided between two 
of the authors by way of encouragement; but the 
prize is withheld. 

The Astronomical Prize has been awarded to an 
Englishman, Mr. R. C. Carrington, for his labours on 
the Sun, and the Commission in their report 
give an analysis of his work, which has been 
noticed in our columns. 

The Commission appointed to award the Statis- 
tical Prizes appear to have been well pleased with 
the memoirs sent in. MM. Guerin and Collin have 
carried off the prizes for memoirs on the Agricul- 
tural Statistics of the canton of Benfeld (Bas- 
Rhin), and experimental researches on Evaporation, 
respectively. The last memoir seems to be of 
eanudiesble value, and deals principally with 
evidence tending to show that Halley’s rule, that 
evaporation is proportional to the quantity of rain 
or snow fallen in a given area, is inaccurate, while 
it is stated that the ‘rule’ itself is due to 
Gauthey. 

The Trémont Prize has been carried off by 
M. Poitevin, who, moreover, is to enjoy it for two 
years. M. Poitevin’s labours are well known in 
this country. The importance of Daguerre’s dis- 
covery.was immediately recognized by him, and 
he at once endeavoured to reproduce the photo- 
graphic image by means of engraving or litho- 
photography. ~ In this he at length succeeded, and 
afterwards invented the helioplastie process, and 
the litho-photographic one in use at the present 
day. M. Poitevin is already a medallist of the 
Société d’Encouragement and the French Photo- 
graphic Society. . 

HYsicaAL Scrences.—Exrperimental Physiology 
Prize.—This has been awarded to M. Balbiani for 
his researches on the constitution of the germ of 
the animal ovum before fecundation. In this his 
latest work M. Balbiani has shown that, contrary 
to the usually received notions, the germinating 
element is formed round a different vesicle to that 
known us the germinal vesicle, or the vesicle of 
Purkinje. 

MM. Siebold, Wittich and V. Carus had for- 
merly observed, in a spider’s egg, a particular cor- 
pusele distinct from this vesicle, but no one had 
made this observation a matter of fundamental 
importance. The general demonstration of a 
focus distinct from the germinal vesicle round 
which the first materials of the germ group them- 
selves, modifies extensively our knowledge of the 
manner in which the rudiment of an organism is 
formed. It opens out, therefore, a way to studies 
which will enable us to penetrate nearer the origin 
of living beings. 

Another prize has also been awarded to M. Gerbe 
for his discovery of the reproduction of Kolpods. 
In his researches on the embryology of marine 
crustacea he observed that kolpods, after the manner 
of the conjugated conferve, connected themselves 
by pairs. "Following this conjunction, unique in the 
animal kingdom as far as is known at present, he 
has shown that in the common ‘ gangue’ or matrix 
formed by the fusion of the two individuals of each 
couple, the reproductive organ of each is divided 
into two, and four reproductive ovules are thus 
formed in the matrix, which then dies. These 
oviform germs are soon disengaged, showing living 
and moving kol in precisely the same manner 
as does the newly-born conferva. It will be seen 
that M, Gerbe’s observations supply us with an 
analogy between the generation of animals and 
that of plants. 

Three Medical and Surgical Prizes have been 
awarded this year as follows:—To M. Zenker, for 
his researches on the Trichina malady; to M. Marey, 
for his work on the medical physiology of the cir- 
culation ; and to MM. Martin and Collineau for 
their memoir on Coxalgy, or disease of the coxo- 
femoral articulation. 

_ Several honourable mentions were also awarded 
in this section. 

The prize des Arts Insalubres, founded by M. de 
Montyon, has been awarded, in the shape of two 
encouragements of 1,000 and 500 francs, to MM. 





Dumas and Dr. Benoit and M. Chambon Lacroi- 
sade. The former gentlemen have applied, with 
the greatest success, the electric light to the illu- 
mination of mines. 

The prize proposed by the Academy in 1864, for 
the best history of the Pellagre, has given rise to 
some very interesting memoirs. It was believed, 
not very long ago, that this malady was confined 
to Italy. Now, it is no longer doubtful that the 
malady that afflicts Asturias in Spain is the pella- 
gre, and that it is rife in many departments of the 
south-west of France. It was thought to be an 
epidemic, the local conditions of which were only 
peculiar to Italy; but the presence of the plague 
in countries very distant one from the other, and 
certain facts noticed, have led to the notion that 
other causes, besides local ones, tend to its 
development. M. Roussel, to whom the first 
prize of 5,000 francs has been awarded, shows 
indisputably that the use of maize as food is 
intimately connected with the disease; and that 
it is most probably a fungus which attacks the 
maize which produces the disease. 

The Bréant and Barbier Prizes have not been 
awarded this year. 





The Jecker Prize has been unanimously awarded | 


to M. Wurtz for his investigations on the alcohols. 

The following subjects—we omit some of the 
minor ones—are among those proposed for the 
years 1865 and 1866:— 

Grand Mathematical Prizes.—‘ A careful discus- 
sion of tidal observations made in the principal 
French ports, and a comparison of them with the 
theory of the tides.’ ‘A perfecting in some im- 
portant point of that branch of analysis which 
deals with the integration of equations, with par- 
tial derivations of the second order.’ ‘A study of 
that calorific condition of an indefinite solid and 


homogeneous body, in which a system of isothermal | 


lines at a given instant remains isothermal after 
any period, in such a manner that the temperature 
of a point can be expressed in a function of the 
time and of two other independent variables,’ 
—are the questions proposed for the present year, 
and the prizes for each are equal—a gold medal 
value 3,000fr. The prize proposed for 1866 is as 
follows: To investigate if the secular equation of 
the moon, due to the variation of the excentricity 
of the earth’s orbit as determined by the most re- 
cent theoretical researches, ean be reconciled with 
the most ancient eclipses mentioned in history. 
The prize is a 3,000fr. medal, and the competing 
essays must be sent in by June 1,1866. The extra- 
ordinary prize of 6,000fr.to the author of the 
best essay ‘On the Application of Steam to the 
Military Marine,’ is also postponed till next year. 
Terme de rigueur, June 1. The commission trusts 
that then the Academy will be able to award this 
prize— given by the Marine Administration —for 
some progress worthy of our epoch. 

The Lalande Astronomical Prize will be awarded 
this year to the astronomer who shall have made 
the most interesting discovery, or have written the 
most useful memoir in that branch of research. 

The Mechanical Prize is promised for the most 
useful invention or improvement in appliances 
used either in agriculture, mechanical arts or the 
sciences. It must be claimed by the lst of June 

The postponed Bordin Prize—a 3,000fr. gold me- 
dal—will be awarded for the best treatise on some 
question relating to the theory of optical phenomena, 
the choice of which is left to the competitors. A 
second prize of equal value will be awarded for 
the best and most noteworthy addition to the 
mechanical theory of heat. Essays must be for- 
warded by the Ist of June next. The Bordin 
Prize questions for 1866 areas follows: 1. ‘ To 
determine the indices of refraction of the various 
kinds of glass now used in the construction of 
optical and photographic instruments, the indices 
being referred to the different lines of the spec- 
trum. The names of the makers of the glass are 
to be stated, and its specific gravity and tempera- 
ture determined with the greatest care.’ 2, ‘To 
determine by new experiments and in a very pre- 
cise manner the length of the waves of several 
well defined rays of unmixed light.’ As before 
the value of these prizes is a gold medal of 
3,000fr. Terme de rigueur, June 1, 1866. 

The Damoiseau Prize. A new one now for the 
first time proposed, and consisting of the interest of 
20,000fr., will be awarded to the author of the 
memoir which contains a theory followed with 
numerical applications which shall be judged to 
best aid the progress of Astronomy. TZerme de 
rigueur, June 1, 1865. 

Passing from the mathematical to the physical 
sciences we find the subjects of perhaps greater 
general interest, and among them some which 
have been put off from previous years, as the 
essays sent in had not been entirely satisfactory. 
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Many important investigations have been 
carried on, having for their object the study of 
the nervous system in the different classes of 
vertebrate animals ; but there still exists much in- 
certitude on the subject of the determination of 
many parts of the encephalon of fishes, and we 
now know only very imperfectly the modifications 
which it undergoes in the various ichthyologice 
families. It is possible that a comparative study 
of the nervous centres which are united in the 
encephalon may demonstrate rigorously the ana- 
logies and differences which exist between their 
functions in fishes and the higher mammalia, and 
it may throw much light on the zoological affini- 
ties between the different species and fishes them- 
selves, and furnish fresh data for their classifi- 
cation. 

Again. We know that in the higher animals 
fecundation is effected in the body of the female, 


_and reproduction is only possible by the concur- 


rence of individuals of the same or nearly allied 
species. It is therefore interesting to inquire if in 
those animals of which the eggs are impregnated 
after they are laid, hybrid products can result from 
a mixture of animals not so nearly allied, also 
whether the viability of these abnormal productions 
so obtained is in relation with the degree of 
heterogeneity of their parents. By operating 
upon species of rapid reproduction, it is thus pos- 
sible to obtain interesting results on the subject of 
the fecundity of hybrids, and of the degree of 
fixity of their zoological characters, 

Lastly. The works of Cuvier on the Paris 
Basin, and the more recent researches of Blain- 
ville, Agassiz, Deslongchamps, Gervais, and Lar- 
tet, have opened out a new field of research not 
less vast than fruitful. But the researches of 
the authors we haye named have had for their 
subjects the study of mammals, saurians, or of 
fishes, while the works of other French palonto- 
logists bear on shells, echinoderms, and polyps of 
the various formations. There remain, therefore, 
many groups of vertebrate animals of which the 
remains have not been sufficiently studied; and, 
moreover, the comparative anatomy of recent 
species does not furnish paleontologists with all 
the data necessary for an exact reference of many 
of the fossils. 

These important inquiries have therefore en- 
gaged the attention of the different commissioners, 
and the three prize subjects run as follows :— 

1. Comparative anatomy of the nervous system 
of fishes. 

2. On the production of hybrids by means of 
artificial fecundation. 

3. An osteographical work which shall most 
contribute to the advancement of French palzonto- 
logy, either in making better known the anatomical 
characters of one or more types of vertebrates, and 
in thus furnishing important elements for the 
study of tertiary faunas, or treating in an exhaus- 
tive manner of the fossils which belong to one of 
the least known classes of this great branch of the 
animal kingdom. 

The prize for each of these questions is 3,000fr., 
and the essays should be sent in by November 1 
of the present year. 

The prize of Experimental Physiology of 8065fr. 
will be adjudged to the work, printed or manu- 
script, which will best contribute to the progress of 
the subject. 

The Medical and Surgical Prize has for its 
subject the application of electricity to thera- 
peutics. The prize is 5,000fr.; terme de rigueur, 
June 1, 1866. The question of the conservation 
of the members by the conservation of the perios- 
teum is one which the Academy have invested 
with the highest importance; and in proposing it 
as the grand surgical prize question for next year, 
have proposed a reward of 10,000fr. This the 
Emperor has doubled, The essays must be sent in 
by June 1, 1866, must be written in French, and 
vouched with the author’s name. The most im- 
portant book relating either to the animal kingdom 
or geology published between January 1, 1863, and 
December 31, 1865, will carry off the Cuvier Prize 
and a gold medal worth 1,500fr. 

The commission of the Bordin Prizes submit an 
interesting report on the result of this year’s com- 
petition, the question proposed having been to 
determine by anatomical researches if there exists 
in the structure of plants characters proper to the 
great natural families, and agreeing therefore with 
those deduced from the organs of reproduction. As 
the competition has led to no result— one memoir 
only, an unsuccessful one, having been presented— 
they now add that they will admit any work havy- 
ing for special object the anatomical study of one 
or more genera of plants, and especially the ex- 
amination of creepers; terme de rigeur, June 1, 
1866, the prize, a medal worth 3,000 fr. 
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The Bordin Prize question for the present year 
deals with the experimental determination of the 
causes of unequal absorption by different vege- 
tables of saline solutions of different nature con- 
tained in the soil, and the anatomical study of 
roots, to discover the connection which exists 
between their tissues and the matter which they 
absorb. Essays must be sent in by the Ist of 
September next. 

The Bréant Prize, 100,000fr., is promised 
to him who shall have found the means of curing 
the Asiatic cholera, or who shall have discovered 
the cause of this terrible scourge by the Ist of 
June next. 

The Jecker Prize—its amount is not stated—will 
be adjudicated to the works which increase our 
knowledge of organic chemistry. 

The Barbier Prize will be given to him who 
shall make any important discovery in the surgical, 
medical, or pharmaceutical science, or in botany, 
with especial reference to the healing art. Terme 
de rigueur, June 1, 1866. 

In all cases, except the one we have named, the 
name of the author, in a sealed envelope, should 
accompany the essays. 








THE OPPOSITION OF SATURN. 


R, LASSELL in a very interesting communica- 
tion to the Astronomische Nachrichten—to 
which we shall return if possible, and in which we 
may state at once he asserts that the satellites of 
Uranus must be reduced to four and those of Nep- 
tune to one—gives a table calculated by Mr. Marth 
which will be of the highest interest to observa- 
tional astronomers. 

This table is the long desiderated ephemeris of the 
satellites of Saturn. It gives the distance in semi- 
diameters of the ring, of the satellites from its 
minor axis, the letter p indicating preceding, 
and the letter f, following. The other co- 
ordinate need not be given, bearing in mind, that 
if the motion be from p to f, the satellite passes on 
the north side of the major axis, and if from f to 
p, on the south side. 

We give this week the ephemeris for the present 
month :— 


Ephemeris of the Five inner Satellites of Saturn. 
For 12h. and 15h. Greenwich Sidereal Time. 


1865 Rhea Jione Tethys Encel. Mimas 
—_— — —_—o —o —_— —vo 
Feb. 18 f. 0,21 f. 0,57 f, 2,12 p.0,81 f. 1,31 
0,88 p.0,22 1,76 f. 0,19 0,60 

19 f. 3,84 p.2,42 p.2,00 = =p.1,48 f. 1,08 
3,87 1,94 1,50 1,75 0,12 

20 f.1,19 f. 2,61 f. 1,83 f. 1,21 f. 0,72 
0,54 2,77 1,21 0,38 p.0,37 

21 p.3,41 p.1,02 D.1,68 f. 1,09 f. 0,26 
3,67 1,71 0,87 1,65 p.0,82 

22 p.243) 0 «6p.l26 0 Of. 1,81))—Sop.1,51~—s p.0,24 
1,88 0,52 0,51 0,78 1,15 

23 f. 2,53 f. 2,69 p.0,98 p.0,67  —_-p.0,70 
8,00 2,39 0,15 1,44 1,34 

24 £.3,35 p.2,28 f.063 f.1,69  p.1,07 
2,97 2.63 p.0,26 1,19 1,34 

25 p.1,50 f. 0,31 p.0,25 f. 0,20 p.1,31 
1,91 1,08 f. 0,68 1,11 1,17 

26 p.3,82 f.187 p.0lt  p.175 p.1,36 
3,66 1,24 0,99 1,40 0,85 

27 ~p.0,09 p.2,77 f. 0,51 f. 0,28 p.1,23 
. 0,58 2,68 132 p.0,69 0,41 

28 f. 3,79 f. 1,69 p. 0,87 I. 1,67 p.0,94 
3,87 2,31 1,60 1,68 f. 0,090 
March! f.1,48 f.0,36 f.1,21 p.0,74 0,53 
0,83 p.0,37 1,84 f. 0,28 p 0,57 

2 p.3,25 p.2,34 p.1,51 p. 1,47 p.0,05 
3,57 1,82 2,01 1,75 f. 0,97 

3 p.2,66 f. 2,66 f. 1,76 f.1,15 f. 0,44 
2,14 2,77 2,12 0.25 1,25 

4 £.2,28 p.ljl7 p.l,96  £.1,15 =f. 0,88 
3,79 11,85 2,17 1,68 1,36 

5 £.350 p.1l2 £.209 p.147 ff. 119 
2,15 0,36 2,15 0,71 1,30 

6 ple £.265 p26 p.074 £.1,35 
1,65 2,30 2,05 1,48 1,05 

7 p.3,86 p.2,37 f.2,15 £.1,67 f. 1,38 
$,75 2,68 1,89 1,12 0,67 

8 p.0.39 £.045 p.2.09  £, 0,25 f.1,13 
0,28 1,22 1,67 1,17 0,20 

9 f. 3,72 f.1,74 f. 1,95 p.1,75 f. 0,78 
8,85 1,06 1,40 1,45 ». 0,30 

10 f. 108 D-2.77 DE f. 0,20 P 0,33 
12 6 ,09 .0,77 .0,75 

ll p.3,09 f. 1,91 f. 1,49 Pi '69 D017 
3,45 2,40 0,74 1,66 1,11 

12 p.2,86 f.0,25 p.1,19 0,66 p.0,64 
238 p.0.54 0,36 P 0,31 1,32 

138 £.2,05 p.2,24 f. 0,85 p.1,51 p.1,03 
2,58 1,60 p. 0,02 1,75 1,35 

14 £.3,61 =f. 2,71 p.049 = =6f.1,08 = p.1,28 
8,31 2,77 f. 0,41 0,17 1,20 

15 p.0,50 p.1,82 f. 0,11 f. 1,21 p.1,36 
1,38 1,95 p.0,78 1,70 0,90 

16 p.3,87 p.0,96  f.0,28 142 —p.1,27 
3.81 0,19 1,12 0,64 0,47 

17 p.0,68 f. 2,59 p.0,66 p.0,81 ». 0,99 
0,01 > 20 1,43 1,52 0,01 

18 f. 3,63 p.2,45 f. 1,01 f. 1,64 p.0,60 
3,81 2,70 1,70 1,06 0,50 


At the end of the ephemeris is a short table of 
the lengths of the apparent semi-minor axes of the 
orbits of the several satellites, in the same terms, 
for three epochs of next apparition; from which it 
may be inferred how much, north or south, of the 
ring’s major axis, the satellite is, when it passes 
these imaginary tangents. It also will appear from 
this, that Rhea already passes too fur north and 
south, for the most accurate estimation. But 
Tethys will be well situated, and being generally 
somewhat brighter than Dione, will be perhaps 





the most suitable. The period of Mimas which Mr. 
Marth has deduced from similar observations, has 
been found to be 0°9424240d. or Od. 22h. 37m. 
5°438. 

It may be useful in observations for determining 
the dimensions of the rings, to state, that the times 
required for the satellites respectively to traverse 
the whole length of the ring, are for Rhea 9h. 2m., 
Dione 7h. 44m., Tethys 6h. 56m., Enceladus 
6h. 23m. and for Mimas dh. 57m. 

It will be remarked, that the interval between 
the epochs for each day in the ephemeris is three 
hours. Mr. Marth will be happy to extend it to 
the remaining half of Saturn’s opposition, with 
shorter intervals, if such a wish be intimated in 
time, 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Our readers will see in another column that the 
French Academy has awarded their Astronomical 
Medal to Mr. R. C. Carrington for his researches 
on the Sun. 


Ix a communication made to the British Meteo- 
rological Society on Wednesday, which we shall 
give at length next week, Mr. Glaisher stated, as 
a result of an elaborate inquiry, that our climate 
during the last hundred years has altered—that 
in fact the temperature of the year is two degrees 
warmer now than it was then; the temperature of 
the month of January has increased still more, 
and the winter months are all much warmer. 
This is the first time we have been able to speak 
with any confidence of this increase of temperature 
—an increase dwelt on for years past by very aged 
people. 

Movnt Erna, after a pretty long repose of some 
thirty years, is again giving signs of activity. M. 
Antonio Longobardo has announced to the Paris 
Academy that the eruption promises to be an in- 
teresting one, the fissure already produced being 
well worthy of study. 

M. pr Lesseps has announced that the Suez 
Canal is open. A vessel containing 30 persons has 
been tugged along the canal the whole distance 
(150 kilometres) which separates the two seas. 

Tux accompanying letter has been addressed to 
many persons interested in electrical researches :-— 
‘Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that 
copies of the standard of electrical resistance 
chosen by the committee on electrical standards, 
appointed by the British Association in 1861, can 
now be procured by application to me as secretary 
to the committee. A unit coil and box will be 
sent on the remittance of 2/.10s. The stan- 
dard is a close approximation to 10,000,000 metre 
secondsin Weber's absolute electromagnetic system, 
determined according to new and careful experi- 
ments made by different members of the com- 
mittee, and the copies are constructed of an alloy 
of platinum and silver, in a form chosen as well 
adapted for exact measurement. The want of a 
generally recognized standard of electrical resist- 
ance has been universally felt, and led to the 
appointment of the committee. They now desire 
me to express a hope that the motives which have 
led to their present choice, and which are fully 
explained in the several reports published by 
them, will induce you to assist in procuring the 
general adoption of the new standard.—F LEEMING 
JENKIN.’ 

THERE is at the present moment at Camden 
Town Station, a steel rail, which has out-lasted 
seven of the ordinary iron rails, and yet shows no 
marked signs of wear. The price of the Bessemer 
steel rails is only 50 per cent. more than that of 
ordinary wrought-iron rails, so that we may shortly 
expect to see the universal adoption of the latter. 


Dr. Lrvincstonr’s proposed expedition to the 
district between the north of lake Nyassa and 
the south of lake Tanganyka, assumes a substantial 
form. The Royal Geographical Society have held 
out the prospect of 500/., the Foreign Office are 
understood to promise a similar sum, and a private 
friend and admirer of Dr. Livingstone’s has given 
anonymously the munificent sum of 1,000/. In 
addition to all this, it appears that Dr. Livingstone’s 
position as consul to the native races of eastern 
Africa, with a salary of 500/. a-year, remains un- 
modified ; though his duties as consul at Quilli- 
mane have ceased. Adequate funds are therefore 
in existence for the maintenance of the expedition, 
conducted, as it is proposed to be, in a simple and 
economical manner. 

Wr have received from Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate the new volume of M. Henri de Parville’s 
‘Causeries Scientifiques.’ The title of one of ‘ Cau- 
series,’ which we reproduce, will best show how M. 
de Parville contrives to bring to his readers’ notice 
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an account of all the new scientific facts and sci- 
entific discussions which have been acquired or have 
taken place during the past year. M. de Parville has 
gone far and near for his facts, and everybody will 
Jearn something from his book. Here are the con- 
tents of ‘ Causerie IV. :’—* De la fertilité du sol. — 
Comment on peut rendre fertile un sol infécond.— 
Avant-projet de M. Duponchel.—Application aux 
landes de Gascogne.—Les alluvions naturelles.— 
Les alluvions artificielles—Moyen de couvrir de 
limon toute une région.—Procédé californien.—In- 
ondation: richesse.—Métallurgie.—Ou le fer est 
verméable aux gaz.—Soufflures.—L’ hydrogéne passe 
a travers le fer. —Avis aux aéronautes.—Expériences 
de M. Cailletet.—Procédé pour raviver les écritures 
des vieux parchemins.—M. Moride.—Acoustique et 
décapodes. — Les crustacés entendent-ils ? — Ouie 
des crustacés.—-Experience de M. Hensen. — Se- 
ecret d’un voleur.—Ce qu il faut pour ne pas étre 
volé. Comment un crustacé peut remplacer un 
king’s Charles.—Les poils auditifs.—Telle note, tel 
poil en vibration.—Les décapodes a l'unisson.’ 

Execrric bells, which are already largely used 
in some of the Paris hotels, may be simplified by 
making the gas or water pipes of the building do 
the work of the ‘return-wire,’ and thus in some 
cases dispense with a considerable portion of the 
cost. M. Ungerer ( Wiirttembergisches Gewerbeblatt, 
No. 49) found on connecting one pole of a Daniells’ 
battery with the gas pipes and the other with the 
water pipes of his factory, that the deflection of a 
magnetic needle introduced into the cireuit was the 
same whether the two systems, although several 
hundred feet apart, were in metallic connection or 
The chief drawback to the more general use - 
of electric bells seems to be the liability of the 
battery to fail, and that perhaps at a most critical 
moment, 


Tuer ‘Handworterbuch der reinen und angoe- 
wandten Chemie,’ which was commenced so far 
back as 1837, by MM. Liebig, Poggendorff, and 
Wohler, has just been brought to a conclusion 
by the publication of the last part of the ninth 
volume. After the work had been in progress 
about twenty years a new edition of the first two 
volumes was undertaken, which was finished in 
1862. 

Tue colour of the emerald, which Vauquelin in 
1797 asserted to be due to oxide of chromium, is, 
according to Lewy’s experiments published in 
1858, caused by organic matter. The subject has 
lately (‘Annalen der Chemie,’ 3rd Supplementband, 
p- 127) been investigated by MM. Wohler and G. 
Rose. A small emerald from Muso in New 
Granada, weighing 6°971 grm., was heated in a 
wind furnace for an hour, at the end of which time 
its colour was found to be unaltered, although it 
had lost its transparency. Lewy had asserted 
that the gem becomes clauses by the action of 
heat (‘Ann. de Chim. et de Phys.,’ 3 série, tome 53). 
His analyses gave 1°66 per cent. of water and 0°12 
of organic matter, but the loss in the experiments 
we are describing only amounted to 1°62 per cent. 
The stone having been fused with carbonate of 
soda and potash, was found to contain 0°013 grm. 
of oxide of chromium, or in the proportion of 
0-186 per cent. Lewy’s analyses showed the pre- 
sence of a mere trace only of this substance, not 
enough, in his opinion, to account for the intense 
colour. To decide the question MM. Wéhler and 
Rose melted a mixture of 6-971 grm. of glass and 
0°013 grm. of oxide of chromium, suitable pre- 
cautions being taken to avoid the formation of 
chromates. ‘The resulting mass had the same deep 
green colour as the natural gem, thus showing that 
13 parts of oxide of chromium are sufficient to im- 
part an emerald colour to 7,000 parts of a silicate, 
The presence of an organic constituent, which M. 
Lewy’s careful analyses seem to show, they leave 
undecided. 


SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SERPENT EATING DUST. 

Preston Rectory, Wellington, Salop, Feb. 14. 
T the last number of the Edinburgh Review 

there is an article on Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible,’ marked by great ability and fairness. 
In commenting upon my contributions to the 
Natural History department,—which the Reviewer 
does more to my credit than, I think, I deserve,— 
he states that ‘ Mr. Houghton would have us con- 
clude that when the serpent is said “‘ to eat dust,” 
nothing more is meant than that its habits compel 
it (a fact justly denied by Professor Owen) to 
swallow with its food large portions of earthy 
substance.’ Ina Natural History point of view 
it did, and does still, seem to be very probable 
that certain snakes do consume with their food 
portions of dust and sand; but, though I have 
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THE READER. 

















dissected the viper of our heaths and dry places, I 
am not able to prove this point from actual obser- 
vation, my examinations not having for their 
object the purpose of ascertaining the contents of 
the stomach. I can, however, bring forward the 
testimony of Mr. Frank Buckland, who (‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Natural History,’ p. 209, Ist series, 1857) 
thus speaks:— ‘The second part of the curse, 
“Dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life,” may 
be said to be literally fulfilled in the present day, 
even though it has (as is most probable) a deeper 
figurative meaning. That the snake actually 
swallows much dust when feeding, I have frequently 
observed. His head being of necessity on the 
ground, when he gorges an animal caught on the 
ground, the dust would naturally adhere to the 
prey as it was being gulped down. This fact was 
more forcibly impressed upon my mind when 
examining a box full of the dung of many different 
kinds of snakes, I found adhering to the dung, 
and also mingled with it, numerous stones from 
the size of a pea to fine sand, which the snake had 
swallowed chin gorging his prey.’ It would thus 
seem that this belief, one commonly held by 
Orientals, is not altogether without some founda- 
tion in fact. As to the bearing of this matter 
upon Gen. iii. 14, it is now quite clear to me that 
the Jehovistic author of that passage supposed 
there was a time when the serpent did not eat 
such vile food as dust; that this mark of degrada- 
tion, like its procumbent mode of progression, was 
henceforth to be part of the creature’s punishment. 
I fully admit, with the sagacious Edinburgh re- 
viewer, that I sometimes ‘ carried to an extreme 
length my unwillingness to let the sacred text say 
any thing inaccurate,’ but two years’ diligent atten- 
tion to Biblical criticism has very considerably 
modified my previous opinions. 
W. Hoveuton. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 





PARIS. 


Acapemy oF Scrences.— Jan. 23.—M. Faye 
read a memoir ‘On the Physical Constitution of 
the Sun,’ to which we have already referred.— 
M. Payen presented a fourth edition of his ‘ Précis 
théorique et pratique des Substances alimen- 
taires,’ and communicated some remarks upon its 
scope and objects.—A communication was read 
from Professor Agassiz ‘On the Metamorphoses 
undergone by certain Fishes before acquiring the 
Adult Form,’ of which a notice appeared in our 
last number.—M. B. Corenwinder read a paper 
entitled ‘Chemical Investigation of Beet-root ;’ 
containing elaborate analyses of beet grown under 
different conditions.—A memoir was presented by 
M. H. Marés ‘On the Production of Manure by 
Sheep,’ bearing chiefly upon the proportion between 
the amount of manure produced and that of the 
food consumed by those animals.—Papers were 
read ‘On the Theory of Cast Iron and Steel,’ by 
M. Jullien; ‘On the Saccharates of Lime,’ by 
MM. Boivin and Loiseau; and ‘On the Decrease 
of hoid Fever in Paris,’ by M. Josat.—M. 
Guérin-Méneville presented a note ‘On anew Sub- 

nus of Bombycides producing Silk,’ the Saturnia 

inte, Guer.—an inhabitant of Senegal, for 
which M. Guérin proposes to found a new sub- 
us under the name of Faidherbia, in honour of 
eneral Faidherbe, the commander of the French 
military expeditions in the district of the Senegal, 
through whose instrumentality the silk-producing 
ualities of the insect have been made known. 
Each cocoon contains 633 milligrammes of silk, 
those of the common silkworm containing only 290, 
and those of the silkworms of the Ailanthus and 
Ricinus only 255 and 175 respectively. It is pro- 
posed to introduce the cultivation of this new silk- 
worm into Algeria.—M. Flaudine called for the 
opening of a sealed packet deposited by him on 
25th July, 1864; it contained a note on the em- 
age of ammoniacal gas as a motive power.— 

; rnac presented a ‘Second Note on the 
Physical Constitution of the Sun,’ and M. E. Liais 
a‘ ification of a Communication by M. Mouchez 
upon the Eclipse of the Sun of 30th October 1864;’ 
and a ‘Note on the Velocity of Light and the 
Parallax of the Sun.’—A note was presented ‘On 
the Atomic geal and the Theory of Atomicity,’ 
by M. Aug. Kekulé ; and another containing the 
*Analysis of a Bronze, a ferruginous Stone which 

to have been worked, and a ferruginous 

found in the Bone-caves of Périgord,’ by 

M. A. Terreil. The latter paper will be noticed 
elsewhere.—M. Perrot communicated some ‘Re- 
searches on Electricity,’ containing experiments 
concerning the power of points; and a note was 
Bones lornis maximus,’ by 


Frcsented “On the Bones of 
Bianconi, in which the author endeavours to 
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show from an examination of the tarso-metatarsus 
that the gigantic bird of Madagascar did not 
belong to the Struthious order, but rather to the 
Vulturine Raptores; so that it may have given 
rise to the stories of the Roe related by Marco 
Polo and by the Arabian voyagers. 





MUNICH. 

Acaprmy or Screncrs.—November 1864.—Pro- 
fessor von Martius presented some clayish conglo- 
merates, not unlike coprolites in their form, which 
were found unusually rich in phosphoric acid. They 
had been discovered by his nephew, M. William 
Martius, near Breitengiissbach in Franconia. When 
examined later by M. Giimbel they turned out to 
be all of them conglomerates ; but the quantity of 
phosphoric acid many of them contain makes them 
at the same time worth attention for agricultural 
purposes, 

Professor Wagner referred to the anthropological 
discoveries in the diluvial strata near Abbeville. 
He entered with full detail into a critical analysis 
of the various objections made against the trust- 
worthiness of the first discoveries of Boucher de 
Perthes, especially in reference to the skull and 
jaw; the discoveries made under the superintend- 
ence of Falconer, Prestwich, Busk, Carpenter, from 
England; Lartet, Desnoyers, Delesse, from Paris, 
finally removed any trace of doubt remaining by 
positive facts. The excavations were continued 
since, and numerous discoveries followed from May 
to June 1864, near Moulin-Quignon. Amongst 
these a second skull dug out by M. Boucher de 
Porthes manu propria is especially to be quoted. 

Professor Vogel read two papers :— 

I. ‘On the alteration of the vegetation produced 
by drainage.’ He entered especially into the details 
of the experiments on a moor, made on a large 
scale, for excluding accidental irregularities of the 
soil chosen :— 

A moor untouched. 
B,, drained. 
C,, drained and manured. 

Quantity obtained from one Bavarian morgen, 
40,000 square feet :—- 

From A 7 ewts., but full of carices, only fit to 
be used as straw; could not be sold. 

From B 11 ewts., also good as food. 

From C 26 ewts., quality like in group IT. 

II. ‘On the transformation of amylon by germi- 
nation.’ The experiments on this process were made 
with particular care and detail, as it is very impor- 
tant, for instance, in brewing beer and brandy. 
The observations here referred to were made on 
potatoes. 

The change of the amylon begins when ger- 
mination first shows itself. In about ten weeks 
amylon had completely disappeared in black soil ; 
it had been reduced to 44 per cent. in sand. In 
reference to the transformation of amylon into 
sugar, the general results—which alone can be 
quoted here—were, that in the first beginning only 
sugar is found, which in the progress of the 
growth of the plant becomes inappreciable, in con- 
sequence of the conditions of the nutrition and the 
development of the plant. 

M. Hermann de Schlagintweit-Sakiinliinski read 
a paper on the ‘Influence of Moisture on Insola- 
tion in India and High-Asia.’ The various experi- 
ments with complicated apparatus, not less also 
the plain readings of a thermometer exposed to 
the sun’s rays, had shown during his travels in 
India as well as in Tibet, when compared to the 
Himalaya, that the moisture (when in a transparent 
state and not in foggy condensation) decidedly 
increases—ceteris paribus—the height of the 
thermometer exposed to the sun’s rays. As the 
principal result he quotes: ‘ All along the seashore 
the power of the snn is greater than in the 
interior ; the same are observed when comparing 
the moist regions of Sikkim with Ladak. And 
again, the absolute maxima of insolation coincide 
with days when the relative moisture is great. 


Days in the rainy season, when the clouds are | 


interrupted for some time, and the atmosphere is 
still moist, are the periods which show the absolute 
extremes of the thermometer in the sun’s rays.’ 
The reason had first to be looked for by the traveller 





in the Joss of heat of the bodies he exposed to the | 


sun being reduced by moisture, there being nothing 
to lead to the supposition that the power of solar 
action, as such, is increased by moisture, The ex- 
periments and observations fully confirmed this ; 
also the recent discoveries of Tyndall are duly 
quoted as in perfect conformity with the traveller's 
interpretation. (A memorandum containing the full 
numeric details has been presented to the Royal 
Society for reception into the Transactions.) Also 
many unexplained modifications in moderate cli- 
mates, especially in reference to the periodical 
phenomenon of regelation, may now be traced to 
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this law. In our latitudes, however, the variations 
neither in the intensity of solar action nor in the 
quantity of atmospheric moisture are great enough 
to make it very apparent. Another result, equally 
unexpected, was that the change in the distance of 
the earth from the sun exerts a decided influence 
in increasing the relative power of insolation during 
the hibernal period ; this shows itself in all regions 
where the depression of temperature in the shade 
is not yet great enough completely to conceal it. 

Professor Buhl detailed the results of his obser- 
vations on the ‘ A2tiology of Typhus,’ and entered 
especially into the question how far a connection of 
its frequency and intensity with meteorological 
causes could be traced. As the principal result he 
mentioned that when closely examined itis not the 
amount of rain, as at first might be expected, 
which shows some analogies, but the accumulation 
of subterraneous water in the strata of the soil 
feeding the wells ; and again, it was not the quan- 
tity of water which showed the relation, but the 
quantity of moist soil which becomes exposed to par- 
tial decomposition and desiccation whea the water 
in the ground did sink. According to the nature 
of the soil, the time necessary for producing the 
effect must vary; in thesub-Alpine plain of Munich 
the sinking of the subterraneous water precedes 
the epidemics of typhus by four to five months. 

Baron Liebig, at the conclusion of the meeting, 
detailed to the Academy the results of a series of 
most interesting researches of Prof. Schénbein, 
entitled ‘Further Contributions to the precise 
Definition of the Nature of Oxygen.’ The prin- 
cipal object of Schénbein was to show by various 
experiments that, in the process detailed by him 
as chemical polarization of oxygen, neutral oxygen 
becomes decomposed into equal parts of ozone and 
antozone. The antozone part combines itself with 
water, and forms superoxide of water ; the ozone 
part forming with phosphorus and the metals, phos- 
phoriec acid and the various oxides. The action of 
lead, thallium, nickel, cobalt, and bismuth was 
examined in this respect, and a process was detailed 
in which the salts of these metals ean be used (toge- 
gether with starch containing iodine of potassium) 
for discovering superoxide of hydrogen in minute 
quantities. 
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Royat Socrety.—Jan. 26.—Major-General Sa- 
bine, President, in the chair. The following papers 
were read: ‘Further Observations on the Planet 
Mars,’ by Professor Phillips, F.R.S. Among the 
subjects suggested on a former occasion for consi- 
deration, was the permanence of the main features 
of light and shade which had been recognized 
by many observers. Another question requiring 
attention referred to the fogginess or seeming 
cloudiness of the planet, which represented, ac- 
cording to some, effects of currents in the atmo- 
sphere. Again, it was a matter for further re- 
search whether the colours of what we suppose 
to be land and sea (the reddish hue of the land, 
and the grey aspect of the sea), were capable of 
explanation by any peculiarity of the soil or atmo- 
sphere, and whether, from the phenomena of snows 
visible about the poles and elsewhere, the climate 
of Mars could be estimated on trustworthy grounds. 
In respect of the permanence of the main features 
of the planet, several drawings were submitted, for 
comparison with others made in 1862, by Mr. 
Lockyer and the author, from which it appears that 
no appreciable change has occurred in the main 
outlines of land and sea A certain fogginess has 
been noticed, especially on the 18th and 20th of 
November, such as does not commonly occur with 
Jupiter or Saturn ; but it seemed to be due to no 
essential circumstance of the planet, for it grew 
less and less as the observation approached the 
meridian. 

The colour of the larger masses of land is the 
same as formerly observed, but fainter from dis- 
tance, and the sea is grey and shadowy, but with- 
out the very distinct greenish hue which was 
noticed in 1862. Finally, the snows round the 
south pole appeared much less extensive than in 
1862, and were not really observable with dis- 
tinctness except on a few evenings. Snowy sur- 
faces, scarcely more defined but much more 
extensive, were observed in parts of the nérthern 
regions not immediately encircling the pole (which 
was invisible), but in two principal and separate 
tracts; one reaches to about 40° or 50° from the 
pole, in the meridan of 30° ; another in long. 225°, 
extending to lat. 50°. In each case the masses 
reached the visible limb. 

The small extent of the snow visible at the 
further pole may be truly the effect of the position 
of the planet. If we remember that on this oeca- 
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sion the axis of Mars was nearly (within about 
6° or 8°) at right-angles to the line of sight, while 
in 1862 it was oblique (about 21°), we shall per- 
ceive that though the snow about the south pole 
were really as extensive in 1864 as it appeared to 
be in 1862, it could not possibly appear even 
nearly so large ; and in fact could barely be seen 
(as it was) under the very small angle which it 
would subtend on the limb. There may, however, 
have been really less snow round the south pole, 
in consequence of the longer action of the sum- 
mer heat on Mars in 1854 than in 1862. 


If the snows on the land of Mars be compared 
with those on the northern tracts of Asia and 
America, they will be found not to extend further. 
And as the snows, if they do not actually dis- 
appear, are reduced to small areas about either pole 
in its warm season, thus showing the mean summer 
temperature there to be not less than 32°, this 
confirms the general impression that the variations 
of the climate of Mars are comprised within nearly 
the same thermic limits as those of the Earth. In 
all the broad belt of 30° or 40° from the equator, 
the temperature seems to be such as always to 
allow of evaporation ; between that limit and the 
pole, snows gather and disperse according to the 
season of the year, while for about 8° or 10°, more 
or less, round the pole, the icy circle seems to be 
perennial, 


The relative mean distances from the Sun of 
Mars and the Earth being taken at 100 and 152, 
the relative solar influence must be on Mars 100 
to 231 on the Earth, so that the surface of the 
more distant planet might rather be expected to 
have shown signs of being fixed in perpetual frost, 
than to have a genial temperature of 40° to 50°, if 
not 50° to 60°,as the Earth has, taken on the 
whole. How is this to be accounted for? Of 
two conceivable influences which may be appealed 
to, viz. very high interior heat of che planet, and 
some peculiarity of atmosphere, we may, while 
allowing some value to each, without hesitation 
adopt the latter as the more immediate and 
effective. 

To trace the effects in detail must be impracti- 
cable, but in general we may remark that as a 
diminution of the mass of vaporous atmosphere 
round the earth would greatly exaggerate the dif- 
ference of daily and nightly and of winter and 
summer temperature, so the contrary effect would 
follow from an augmentation of it. Applying this 
to Mars, we shall see that his extensive atmo- 
sphere would reduce the range of summer and 
winter and of daily and nightly temperature. It 
would, moreover, augment the mean temperature 
by the peculiar action of such an atmosphere, 
which, while readily giving passage to the solar 
rays, would resist the return of dark heat-rays 
from the terrestrial surface, and prevent their 
wasteful emission into space. This effect obtains 
now on the earth, which is rendered warmer as 
well as more equable in temperature by the atmo- 
sphere, than it would be without it. It is con- 
ceivable that it may obtain upon Mars to a greater 
degree, even without supposing the atmosphere to 
be materially different in its nature from that 
round the Earth, or the surface of Mars to have 
any specially favourable or exceptional characters 
for the absorption and radiation of heat. It seems, 
however, requisite to suppose a greater communi- 
eation of heat from the interior of the planet ; for 
otherwise the additional vapour, to which the 
warming effect is in the main to be ascribed, 
could not probably be supported in the atmosphere. 
On the whole, Professor Phillips thinks we may per- 
haps, be allowed to believe that Mars is habitable. 

‘Notices of the Physical Aspect of the Sun,’ by 
Professor Phillips, F.R.S. We shall return to this 
communication. 

Grotoeicat Socrety, Feb. 8.—Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, President, in the chair. Capt. William 
Arbuthnot, 25 Hyde Park Gardens, W.; Mr. Ro- 
bert Bell, Professor of Geology in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Canada West; Mr. William Henry Leigh- 
ton, 2 Merton Place, Chiswick; and Viscount 
Milton, F.R.G.S., of Wentworth Park, and 4 
Grosvenor-square, W., were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘ On the Sources of the Mammalian Fossils of 
the Red Crag, and on the Discovery of a New 
Mammal in that Deposit allied to the Walrus.’ 
By Mr. E. Ray Lankester. Communicated by 
Professor T. H. Huxley, F.R.S—The Mam- 
malian fossils of the Red Crag were stated to 
belong to three groups:—(1) the teeth of Cory- 
phodon, &c., derived from Lower Eocene strata ; 
(2) the other terrestrial Mammalia ; and (3) the 
Cetaceans. The Molluscan fauna of the Red Crag 
was cited in proof of its identity in age with the 
Upper or Yellow Crag of Antwerp, which con- 











tained none of the Red Crag Mammals. The 
underlying Middle and Black Sands of Antwerp 
contain far larger percentages of extinct forms and 
very abundant Cetacean remains. The deposits 
at Darmstadt and in the South of France, con- 
taining terrestrial Mammalia similar to those of 
the Red Crag, are also anterior to the Yellow 
Crag of Antwerp. The Red Crag was thus shown 
to include Mammalian fossils found nowhere else 
excepting in strata of an earlier age. The proba- 
bilities therefore were, that these various Mam- 
malia were not indigenous to the Red Crag, but 
were derived from the breaking-up of earlier 
strata; and this supposition was supported by 
lithological evidence, which the author gave in 
detail, and discussed the chemical and muineralo- 
gical questions involved. Further evidence of the 
extraneous nature of the Mammalian fossils was 
also adduced, in the fact that teeth of Rhinoceros 
and Mastodon occurred at the base of the Coral- 
line Crag, and other less conclusive facts were 
cited. The great abundance and perfect condition 
of teeth of Carcharodon and Ziphioid Cetaceans in 
the Middle Crag of Antwerp, their absence in the 
Yellow Craig of that locality, and their presence in 
a much rolled, indurated, and fragmentary condi- 
tion in the Reg Crag, often with portions of their 
previous sandy matrix adhering, was considered as 
conclusive evidence with regard to the Cetacean 
remains, 

Mr. Lankester then described the tusks of an 
animal allied to the Walrus, but probably much 
larger, which he proposed to call Trichecodon 
Huczleyi, The minute datails of form and struc- 
ture were entered into, and the author stated that 
the teeth called Balenodon by Professor Owen 
belonged really to two genera, Ziphius and Squalo- 
don, as shown by the remains from the Middle 
Antwerp beds. 

2. ‘Note on the Geology of Harrogate.’ By 
Professor John Phillips, F.R.S.—The cuttings 
on the North-eastern Railway, combined with 
sections exposed in several quarries, have en- 
abled the author to trace the range of the Mill- 
stone-grit, Caleareous roadstone, and Yoredale 
Shales near Harrogate; and have also thrown 
some light on the relation of the Permian to the 
more ancient rocks. Professor Phillips was also 
enabled to refer the mineral springs, with greater 
confidence than heretofore, to a deep source along 
an axisof movement; and to suggest that the Har- 
rogate roadstone probably corresponds to the Main, 
or 12-fathom limestone at the top of the Yoredale 
series. These results, the arguments and facts in 
support of them, and the inferences obtainable 
from their consideration, were given by the author 
in this paper, which was illustrated by a horizontal 
section from Wharfe, on the SE., through Harro- 
gate, to Nid on the NW. 





Cuemicat Socrery.—Feb, 2.—The meeting was 
held, by the invitation of Dr. A. W. Hofmann, in 
the lecture theatre of the Royal College of 
Chemistry, and there was a very full attendance of 
members. Professor A. W. Williamson, President, 
occupied the chair. The following Fellows were 
elected :—Messrs. T. P. Blunt, R.) H. M. Bosan- 
quet, N. Bradley, C. Eastcourt, J. Reid, R. Perci- 
val, A. Smith, T. H. Windham, F. Walker, and A. 
Vacher. 

Dr. Hofmann delievered a discourse on ‘ Lecture 
Illustrations,’ the preparation of which had mani- 
festly engaged much of his time and attention. 

Dr. Hofmann commenced with some general re- 
marks upon the recent evidences of a revolution in 
the theories of chemical science, which for a time 
must perplex not only the student, but also the 
lecturer, who had to put by many of the classical 
traditions connected with the teaching of chemistry 
and adopt new methods of illustrating old and 
familiar facts, After passing well-merited eulogies 
upon the efforts of Drs. Odling and Miller, and 
Mr. Watts, who had already, by their writings, done 
much towards securing the adoption of the new 
theories, the speaker proceeded to show the im- 
portance of commencing a course of lectures with 
certain demonstrative experiments, proving the 
nature and constitution of the four typical bodies, 
hydrochloric acid, water, ammonia, and marsh gas, 
which the lecturer designated the ‘four corner 
stones of the modern structure of chemistry.’ 
With regard to the first of these bodies, Dr. Hof- 
mann stated that he had not been successful in show- 


ing the combination of equal volumes of hydrogen | 


and chlorine as a quantitative experiment by passing 
the electrie discharge from the Ruhmkorff coil 
through a mixture of these gases; but if such a 
mixture, procured by the electrolysis of the liquid 
acid, be exploded by the blue flash of bisulphide of 
carbon burning in nitrie oxide, there was no diffi- 
culty in proving the composition of hydrochloric 
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acid synthetically. After pointing out a pictorial 
error in the French manuals, and the practical 
impossibility of introducing a pellet of sodium into 
the cloche courbe of Regnault, for the purpose of 
decomposing hydrochloric acid gas over mercury, 
Dr. Hofmann exhibited a novel mode of showing 
the fact by using, instead of the metal itself, an 
amalgam of sodium, and conducting the experi- 
ment in a glass U-tube, in which the original 
volume was seen to be diminished one-half, as a 
consequence of the absorption of chlorine; thus 
proving that hydrochloric acid contains one volame 
of chlorine united with one volume of hydrogen, 
without condensation. Passing then to the consti- 
tution of water, the lecturer showed an experiment 
which demonstrated the fact that two volumes of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen become condensed to 
two volumes of aqueous vapour in the act of com- 
bination. The gas tube was surrounded with the 
vapour of boiling amylic alcohol (about 130° cen- 
tigrade), to maintain a convenient temperature at 
which to compare the steam with the original 
volume of the mixed gases. A very convenient 
modification of the ordinary electrolytic apparatus 
for the decomposition of water, which provides for 
the collection and separate examination of the two 
gases, was shown in action. “Two cells of Bunsen’s 
battery furnished an electric current of sufficient 
intensity to decompose the water. 

By passing the Ruhmkorff spark discharge 
through ammonia gas confined in a eudiometer 
tube over mercury, the compound became resolved 
into a mixture of its gaseous constituents, which 
then occupied a double volume. Dr. Hofmann 
showed also a very instructive experiment which 
proved that three volumes of hydrogen are united 
to one of nitrogen in order to form ammonia ; 
this last named substance was decomposed by a 
given volume of chlorine gas, which seized the 
hydrogen, and liberated the nitrogen in such a 
manner that its bulk could be measured. In speak- 
ing of marsh gas, the last in the series of typical 
compounds, the lecturer said he was not yet pre- 
pared with any decisive experiment by which its 
constitution could be shown to a large audience. It 
became doubled in volume under the influence of 
the electric spark; but the results were not quite 
satisfactory, and he relied upon the suggestions of his 
friends to furnish him with a conclusive experi- 
ment upon this point. 





Royat Grocrapuicat Socrety.—Feb. 13.—Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, President. 

The first Paper was ‘On the Basin of the River 
Mahanuddy, in India,’ by Mr. Richard Temple, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. The 
Paper was an abstract of the geographical portions 
of an official report furnished by Mr. Temple to 
the Indian Government, after a visit to the Maha- 
nuddy and its tributaries during February, March, 
and April 1863. Of the countries watered by this 
great river-system, the most important is Chut- 
teesgurh on the Upper Mahanuddy, which from 
1750 to 1854 constituted part of the Bhonsla 
kingdom of Nagpore, and in the latter year was 
annexed to the British dominions. Theculture of 
cotton is fast increasing on this great interior 
plateau, and in the season of 1862-3 there 
were 51,000 acres under cultivation, yieldi 
2,600,000 lbs. Owing to the vicinity of hills 
forests all round the plateau, the rains are so 
regular and copious that droughts are unknown, 
and artificial irrigation is not attempted; so good 
and moist is the soil that even sugar-cane can be 
raised without regular irrigation. The super- 
abundant crops of cereals have in recent years rot- 
ted in the stacks for want of asale. The total area 
of the plains is computed at about 10,000 square 
miles, of which about half may be cultivated, 
There are about 7,802 towns and villages, and the 
population is estimated at 1,548,155 souls, chiefly 
Hindoos of the lower classes and extremely ignorant. 


| Unexhausted forests of teak clothe the hill sides 


of a portion of the mountainous country to the 
south of the plateau, and there are also very ex- 
tensive forests of the sa/-tree, the timber of which 
is equal to teak in strength and durability, but has 
the defect of requiring eight or ten years to become 
thoroughly seasonec, Coal and iron are found 
cropping out in numerous places in the hills, and 
both are worked to some extent by the natives. 
Mr. Clements R. Markham said the great platean 
of Chutteesgurh seemed to him to be admirably 
adapted for the growth of New Orleans cotton, 


which had failed so signally in most parts of 


| 
| 
| 


India, from the circumstance that this description 
of cotton requires moisture in all stages of its 
growth. In the Bombay Presidency, where the 
experiment had been tried, there are periods of 
extreme drought; but in Dharwar, the most 
southern collectorate, near the coast, where the 
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soil receives a certain amount of moisture from 
both monsoons, the cultivation of this variety of 
cotton had met with extraordinary success. He 
had himself introduced the Peruvian-coast cotton 
into India—a long-stupled kind, well suited to the 
drier regions—but he believed Chutteesgurh would 
be well suited to the Louisiana plant. 

Lord Donoughmore thought it would be useless 
to introduce a superior description of cotton into 
the country until means of communication and 
transport had been first provided. There was no port 
on the east coast which could serve as a shipping- 
port for the cotton if it were brought down the river ; 
therefore an outlet must be found to the westward. 
It would be unjust on the part of the English to in- 
duce the natives to grow cotton, without at the 
same time providing them with the means of 
bringing it to market. 

The second Paper was on ‘A Visit to the 
Ruined Cities of Cambodia,’ by Dr. Bastian. The 
author, a native of Bremen, who is still continuing 
his explorations, communicated in this Paper a 
brief account of his recent examination of the 
temples, bridges, and sculptures found in the 
neighbourhood of Thalesab, or the Sweet-Water 
Lake of Cambodia. At its conclusion the Presi- 
dent pointed out the connection of the labours of 
Dr. Bastian with those of M. Mouhot, whose 
highly interesting work on the same region had 
been recently published in England. 

A letter was read from Mr. Petherick, an- 
nouncing his approaching visit to England. 





Arcxmotocicat Instituts.—Feb. 3.—Canon 
Rock, D.D., in the chair.—The Chairman alluded 
to the great loss the Institute had sustained by the 
death of the Earl of Ilchester, who had been 
elected President of the forthcoming meeting at 
Dorchester ; and of Mr. J. H. Markland, who, from 
the foundation of the Society, had been a very 
active ard useful member. 

Mr. J. Burtt contributed a paper on a ‘ Book of 
Ordinances of the City of Worcester,’ which, by 

rmission of Mr. Charles Woof, town-clerk of 

orcester city, he was enabled to lay before the 
meeting. The contents of the volume are more 
comprehensive than its title. Besides the ordi- 
nances, which are of the time of Edward the Fourth, 
it contains another and similar set of regulations 
made in the twelfth year of Henry the Seventh, 
and transcripts of several charters of privileges 
granted to tbe city. Mr. Burtt quoted some of 
the ordinances, which are of much interest. There 
are annual payments, dating from very early times, 
for ringing ‘day-bell’ and ‘ bow-bell ;’ the latter 
being doubtless the same as the curfew, although 
now rung at eight instead of nine o'clock, as at the 
time of the ordinances. There is no local explana- 
tion of the term ‘ bow-bell;’ but Mr. Burt con- 
sidered Mr. Woof's suggestion feasible—that as 
the curfew-bell of London was rung at Bow 
Church, the name of that church was adopted in 
other places and applied to the bell. 


The Rev. C. W. King gave an account of 
the use of antique gems in the middle ages, in 
continuation of the paper contributed by him at 
the December meeting. He described the various 
uses to which they were put, and gave an account 
of some of the most famous that have been pre- 
served by the superstitious feelings of our ances- 
tors in the middle ages, who invariably interpreted 
antique gems as representing scriptural or legen- 

subjects. 
he Hon. Robert Curzon described the ancient 
helmets preserved by him at Parham, and exhi- 
bited a series of six from the collection. 


Mr. Walter H. Tregellas gave an elaborate de- 


scription of the encampment on Wimbledon Com- | 


mon popularly known as ‘Czsar's Camp.’ It was 
impossible, he thought, to settle definitively the 
) an to which these remains belonged; but he 
escribed and criticized the different views that 
have been put forth on the subject by various 
authorities, and expressed a hope that the camp— 
whether it was originally the scene of a village and 
cattle-enclosure of the Britons, or an encampment 
of the Romans, or the stronghold of Saxon or 
Danish warriors, or of each in succession—should 
not be destroyed; but that, in making any future 
arrangements for the allotment of the common, 
this interesting relic, round which many historic 
associations cluster, should be preserved, or, at 
a adapted as a promenade or pleasure- 


Dr. J. Robson contributed a note of the re- 
_ discovery of Roman saltworks at Northwick, 
Among the objects exhibited were the iron 
cores of two torques found in ‘The Rath’ near 
Haverfordwest, on the estate of Mr. Willian Owen, 














by whom they were presented to the Institute; a 
magnificent fragment of an antique gem, an intag- 
lio on sard, recently found near Kertch, and now 
in the collection of the Rev. Gregory Rhodes—sub- 
ject, the head of Juno; a Roman stirrup encrusted 
with flints, brought by Mr. J. Beldam; a curious 
belt brought by the Rev. R. Coates ; photographs 
of the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, and of Kenil- 
worth Castle, sent by Mr. Bedford; and photo- 
graphs of the famous golden crowns of the eighth 
century (of Receswinthus, King of the Spanish 
Goths), found in 1858, near Toledo, and now in the 
museum of the Hotel de Cluny. The last were 
presented by M. du Sommerarde. 





Socran Scrence Assoctation.—Department of 
Economy and Trade, Jan. 31st.—Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick, C.B., read a paper ‘On the Economical 
Principles of a Reform of the Legislation and Ad- 
ministration for the Conveyance of Passengers 
and Goods on Railways.’ The author urged the 
immediate consideration of this subject in view of 
the exercise of the power which this year accrued 
to Government, under Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1844, 
of purchasing a large proportion of the railways in 
the kingdom. He considered that railway com- 
munication in this country was as yet only pur- 
tially developed, and that its development was 
hindered by the opposition of the old companies to 
extension, amalgamation, and improvement. The 
improvements in the mechanics of railway con- 
struction might enable duplicate lines, under one 
management, to be constructed so as to work with 
greater safety and one-third greater speed in 
passenger traffic, while the goods traffic might be 
confined to the old lines, At the outset of 
the new means of communication he and others 
objected to giving up to irresponsible private 
speculators the public highways and means of 
communication as sources of private enterprise 
and profit; and urged that the Government, on 
behalf of the public, should determine the lines, 
provide the capital for their construction, and put 
them up for competition, to construct, maintain, 
and work responsibly. Much of this course has 
been taken in Belgium, Wurtemburg, [rance, 
Switzerland, and other continental states. In 
England the net receipts, less interest on prefer- 
ence shares and loans, is under 4 per cent. on the 
ordinary share capital. In Belgium, the net 
receipts on the government and private capital ex- 
pended averages nearly 5} per cent.; in France, 
more than 64; in Prussia nearly 74, with fuel and 
iron much dearer. In England the average fares 
per 100 miles are, for the first class, 15s. 10d. ; 
second, lls, 6d.; third, 7s. 6d. In Belgium, first 
class, 6s. 6d.; second, 5s. 6d,; third, 5s. In 
France they are 13s. 6d., 10s., and 7s. respec- 
tively ; and in the German States somewhat lower. 
But it is generally admitted that their third class 
is generally as good as our second class, and their 
second class as good as our first. Then as to 
security: it is proved by the returns that in 
France travelling is seven times, in Belgium nine 
times, and in Prussia sixteen times less dangerous 
than in England. After pointing out the collateral 
as well as the direct advantages of the freest trans- 
port, Mr. Chadwick laid down as a general econo- 
mical rule that all charges upon the means of 
transport should be reduced, where practicable, to 
the bare cost of the requisite service, to the exclu- 
sion of profit, or strictly, to the exclusion of tolls ; 
and that any taxes, local or general, on communi- 
cation, ought to be the first, in economic and finan- 
cial policy, to be removed. He then entered upon 
an elaborate exposition of the economy of low rates 
of charge for conveyance, giving as an illustration 
the postal system. Mr. Chadwick proceeded to give 
instances of reductions of fares under competitions 
to one-fourth and one-fifth the previous rates that, 
in accordance with the economic law which he indi- 
cated, produced increased net returns. Such rates 
as a penny fare for ten miles, or twopence going and 
returning, had proved the most remunerative of 
any, and tended to establish a most important pre- 
eedent for the daily transit of working men to 
healthy suburban residences, at a cost perhaps not 
greater than that of the difference of weekly rent. 
He showed, however, that this principle is dis- 
turbed by rival lines competing for the same traffic, 
neither running under the best conditions for a 
productive result. He asserted, in opposition to 
the Times, ‘that railway companies do not arrange’ 
their fares so as to reap the best profit for them- 
selves, and that they might easily secure a three 
or fourfold traffic at reduced rates with little or no 
additional expense. He held that the administra- 


tion was most defective, both as regarded the 
directorate and the subordinate officers, often 
overtaxed and underpaid, as well as inferior 
in ability and intelligence; and that the want of 
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a due gradation of responsibility lel to bad 
management and frequent accidents. Mr. Chad- 
wick touched on another principle of economy— 
the distribution of establishment charges, and 
pointed out its applications to a complete railwa 

system, which ought to comprise a cheap and uni- 
form telegraph post, and also a small parcel post. 
Mr. Chadwick then proceeded’ to enforce and 
illustrate the administrative principle that where 
business is well systematized the more an estab- 
lishment has to do the better within limits, the 
work may be done, and quoted Sir Rowland Hill 
as of his opinion on this point. He then went on 
to state his proposals for the carrying out of 
unity of management and Government control, 
He thought with Robert Stephenson and others, 
that it was not necessary that what is usually 
understood as the Government should undertake 
either the maintenance of the old, or the construc- 
tion of new works; that it might constitute a respon- 
sible department to put them up for competition, 
to construct them, and form them on conditions of 
direct public responsibility: the best plan would 
be to let the railways to farmers, like the farmers 
of turnpike roads and bridges, who should pay a 
certain fixed or variable rent to the sharsbediies 
and retain the surplus; and concluded by saying 
there could be little doubt that with the greater 
activity of our people, that with increased facility 
for tratfic, at rates of charge greatly below those of 
the continental states, we might improve the net 
income from railway communication, including 
telegraphic and parcel postage, and take from 
those countries the lurge opening for a considerable 
advance upon us which their better legislation on 
this subject has incontestibly given tothem, This 
country, in which, besides the great administrative 
improvement of a cheap post, the greatest mecha- 
nical and scientific appliances of our age, in steam 
and electricity, had their first practical develop- 
ment, ought to maintain the foremost position in 
their most complete and economical applications. 





Royat Instirute oF British ArcuitTectrs.— 
Feb. 6.—Mr. Thomas Donaldson, President, in the 
Chair. A Paper was read by Mr. J. P. Seddon, 
Hon, Secretary, on ‘St. Nicholas Church, Great 
Yarmouth 


British Arcimotocicat Assocration.—Feb, 
&8,—Mr. Nathaniel Gould, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. R. M. Phipson was elected an Associate. 

Dr. Wake Smart sent a drawing of a bottle 
which was found with one similar upon lowering 
the floor of the Grammar School at Welling- 
borough, Northampton. They were associated with 
some human bones. Mr. Cuming alluded to a 
similar case, and exhibited two small bottles found 
in 1845, having been built into a chalk wall in 
Wood Street, Cheapside, which it was supposed 
had formed part of the Church of St. Peter, 
erected in the fifteenth century. 

Dr. Pettigrew exhibited some fine objects lately 
obtained at Brussels:—an etui, very finely chased 
in silver-gilt, representing figures illustrative of 
music and dancing, belonging to the early part of 
the seventeenth century; a brooch, silver-gilt, 
finely chased, and set with very large turquoise 
(said by jewellers to be turquoise de nouvelle roche) 
and pearls. The head of a Moorish figure, well 
executed, forms the centre. The work is Oriental, 
Another object was an enamel, deemed to be a por- 
trait of Shakespeare, of modern execution (pro- 
bably by Bone), put into an old French setting, 
with rows of turquoise and globules of bone in a 
silver frame, and an exquisite bondoniére, with 
watteau figures and scenes within and without, 
truly beautiful. 

Mr. Geo. De Wilde, of Northampton, forwarded 
an account, accompanied with drawings, of Roman 
remains found at Towcester, in cutting through 
‘Clay Hill’ for a new line of railway. They con- 
sist of a vase, nearly six inches in height, of a 
buff-coloured paste, with a bluish-grey tint, pro- 
duced in a smother-kiln, similar to what have been 
met with at Castor, where there was a large manu- 
factory ; another vase, impressed at the sides with 
the thumb, and with marks made by a pointed 
tool. A third fragment was jar-like, and of a 
pale yellow colour, with a neck above the brim, 
giving to a first sight the appearance of being 
corked. There were also portions of Samian 
ware, one with the potter's mark at the bottom, 
LVPINI. M., a name found in some of the London 
pottery. Towcester was the Lactodorum of the 
Antonine Iter, and Mr. De Wilde enumerated the 
several objects, among others an example of 





what is generally now regarded as shoes for 


horses. 


The Rey. E. Kell transmitted a copious and in- 
teresting paper on ‘The Ancient Walls of the 
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Castle of Southampton,’ and notices of ancient 
houses having vaulted cellars, interesting carvings, 
&c., of which drawings were sent. Impressions 
also of various Saxon coins were transmitted, and 
the copy of an ancient map zincographed by Colonel 
Sir Henry James, R.E., from an unique example 
which has lately been presented to the Hartley 
Institute by the Corporation, among whose records 
it has been deposited between two and three cen- 
turies. It will appear in the ‘ Journal,’ with the 
entire paper. 





MANCHESTER. 


Lirrrary AND Puirosopuican Socrery.—Jan. 
24.—Dr. Angus Smith, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. Mr. W. B. Johnson was elected a member. 

Mr. S. B. Worthington, C.E., announced that 
he had lately constructed a swing bridge for 
carrying a railway over the Sankey canal, in 
which the girders are made of Bessemer steel 
plates. The object of using steel instead of 
wrought iron was to reduce the weight of the 

irders. The girders are four in number, about 
fifty-six feet long, with bearings varying from 
thirty to forty feet, and two feet deep. They 
were manufactured by Messrs. Benjamin Hick and 
Sons, of Bolton, from steel plates made by the 
Bolton Steel and Iron Company; and were tested 
with loads of a ton to the foot, or more than 
double the weight which they could possibly be 
called upon to bear. The deflection varied from 
1-inch to an inch, according to the length of the 
girder, and there was no permanent set on removal 
of the testing load. The plates used varied from 
3-inch to j5-inch in thickness; and the average 
tensile strength of a considerable number of plates 
tested was upwards of thirty-six tons to a square 
inch. The weight of the girders was about éths of 
the weight which they would have been if wrought 
iron had been used. The contract for this bridge 
was made in November 1863, and the bridge was 
erected during the past summer. Mr. Worthington 
also exhibited a piece of cast iron lately taken out 
of the Sankey canal. Its exterior, from one-eighth 
to a quarter of an inch in depth, was so soft as to 
be easily cut with a dull knife. From the form of 
the casting he thought it very probable that it 
had not been in the canal more than five or six 
years. He stated that the water of the canal was 
strongly impregnated with liquids discharged 
from the alkali works in the neighbourhood of St. 
Helens. 

Mr. Sidebotham read a communication from Mr. 
James Nasmyth on a sun-spot observed on June 5, 
1864, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Some of the ‘ willow-leaf’ shaped objects were very 
favourably situated in an insulated position over 
the dark centres of the spots, and in that situation 
yielded an excellent opportunity for carefully 
noting their exact form and proportions. Mr. 
Nasmyth affirms that the grand fact of the exist- 
ence of ‘ willow leaves’ is now proved beyond all 
doubt ; and they, as ‘a great fact,’ will ever remain 
so long as the sun exists. 

Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., read a paper ‘On 
some Physiological Effects of Carbonic Acid and 
Ventilation.’ We have not hitherto been able to say 
distinctly that the evil effects of bad ventilation 
are due entirely to carbonic acid. We have had, 
and not without good reason, a strong belief that 
the organic matter was a grave offender, The 
author had endeavoured to show elsewhere that 
the organic matter is in early stages of ventilation 
the most observable ; but that in later stages the 
effect of the carbonic acid is unmistakeable. When 
inquiring into the state of the air in mines, he found 
it needful to make experiments in close places, and 
had a leaden air-tight room built, containing about 
170 cubic feet of air. On examining the effect of 
carbonic acid on the burning of candles, he re- 
mained in the chamber until that gas was poured 
in to the extent of 3°9 per cent. He then found 
that the pulse fell so low that it was difficult to 
count the beats, whilst they diminished in num- 
ber. This effect was rapid, as he was not long in 
the room. Since there was no time for the aceumu- 
lation of organic matter, nearly the whole effect 
must have been due to carbonic acid. 
sults were observed frequently: a few are given. 


Similar re- | 





The first here adduced will show the fall of the | 


| Royat Institution, at $.— Albemarle Street. ‘On Elec- | 


pulse and the increase of the respiration more 
clearly than the others as the details are appended. 
The carbonic acid increased by means of respira- 
tion only. The number of beats diminishes with a 
regularity equal to the increase of the carbonic 
acid, whilst the breathing quickens with equal 
steadiness. 

The following results were obtained by breath- 
ing air with carbonic acid entirely free from or- 
ganic matter, the inspirations being taken from a 


prepared reservoir, and the expirations not being 
allowed to mix with them :— 


With 1 per cent. CO,, arise of 2, then a fall of 5 


beats of the pulse in 26 
minutes, 


» 05 pulse fell 5 in 40 minutes; respi- 
ration rose 7. 

» 0°25 carbonic acid, pulse rose 3, and 
fell 4 in 30 minutes ; respira- 
ration rose 4. 

»~ Ol carbonic acid, rose 1 and fell 1 in 


45 minutes; breathing rose 1. 


Ordinary air was breathed in the same way, so 
as to eliminate the effect of the apparatus. Pulse 
rose 1 and fell 1, but no greater change occurred 
during a whole hour. Breathing continued un- 
changed, except at one interval, when it fell 1, and 
then resumed its usual number. In no experiment 
during the whole period did the breathing of the 
same experimenter ever fall 1 when there was as 
much as one tenth per cent. of carbonic acid pre- 
sent. The action of carbonic acid seems, therefore, 
in all cases to enfeeble the pulse; at first sometimes 
to cause a rise, but finally to lower the number of 
the beats. This effect is instantaneous, or nearly 
so, with air having 3 per cent. of carbonic acid, 
but diminishes with the amount of impurity. It 
is, however, perceptible with an amount of car- 
bonie acid as low as 0°1 per cent., and probably by 
tuking long periods, the effect would be found even 
with smaller quantities. This amount is often ex- 
ceeded in private houses and public meetings, 
where it rises to 0°2 or even 0°3. 


The second effect of carbonic acid is in the 
breathing, which it hastens rapidly, although in 
some cases it causes a diminution of the inspira- 
tions. The effect approaches either a gasping or a 
panting. 

The author added that he must leave to physio- 
logists to speak of the ultimate effect of such a 
condition of things, and would only observe, that 
in Dr. Peacock’s inquiries into the state of health 
of the Cornish miners, he found that a teeble pulse 
was one of the peculiarities, a proof that the tem- 
porary results found in these experiments may be 
rendered permanent. On coming into fresh air, 
the pulse and breathing recovered in a few minutes, 
showing the value of ventilation. 

Physical and Mathematical Section.—Jan. 12.— 
Mr. Joseph Baxendell, President of the Section, in 
the chair.—Mr. Heelis communicated an account 
of a fireball which he observed on Dee. 13, 1864, 
0 hour 7’ a.m. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEER. 





MONDAY, Fesrvary 20. 


Royat Coit.ece or SurGeons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
‘On the Mammalia:’ Professor Huxley. 

British ARCHITECTS, at 8.—% Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. ‘ On Mediwval Carpentry:’ Mr. G. E. Street. 

MepIcaL, at 8.—32a George Street, Hanover Sguare. 

Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On the 
Applications of Geology to the Arts and Manufactures, 
Lecture III:’ Professor D. T. Ansted. (Cantor Lecture.) 


TUESDAY, Fesrvany 21. 


Royat InstirrutTion, at 5.—Albemarle Street, ‘On Elec- 
tricity :’ Professor Tyndall. 


Crv1t ENGINEERS, at 8. —25 Great George Street, West- 
minster. Discussion on Mr. J. England's paper, ‘On 
Giffard’s Injector.’ 

STATISTICAL, at 8.—12 St. James’s Square. 1. ‘ On Infant 
Mortality, and on Alleged Inaccuracies of the Census :’ 
Dr. W. Farr. 2. ‘On the Supposed Decrease of the 
Turks:’ Dr. Hyde Clarke. 

PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53 Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

ETHNOLOGICAL, at 8.—4St. Martin’s Place, Trafalvar Scuare. 
1. ‘Onthe History of Cannibalism in reference to Social 


Progress:’ Mr. Crawfurd. 2%. ‘On the Destruction of the | 


Aborigines of Chatham Island. Maori Invasion:’ Mr. 
Travers. 


WEDNESDAY, Feprvary 22. 


Roya CoLuecE oF SurGeons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
‘On the Mammalia:’ Professor Huxley. 

Society oF Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On the 
Municipal Organization of Paris, especially with reference 
to Public Works:’ Mr. G.R. Burnell. 

GEOLOGICAL, at 8. — Somerset House. 1. ‘On the Lower 
Silurian Rocks of the South-east of Cumberland and the 
North-east of Westmoreland:’ Professor K. Harkness. 





2. * Note on the Volcanic Tufa of Latacunza, at the foot of | 
Cotopaxi:’ Mr. R. Spruce; communicated by Sir R. I. | 
Murchison. 3. ‘Ona Discovery of Flint Instruments in | 


the Drift at Milford Hill, Salisbury:’ Dr. H. P. Black- 
more; communicated by Mr. John Evans. 

ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.40.—32 Sackville Street. 
1. ‘On the entiggites and Privileges of Glensforde and 
Harteste :’ Mr. W. Rix. 2. ‘On the Discovery of a Hoard 
of Saxon Coins at Ipswich:’ Mr. Francis. 


THURSDAY, Fesrvary 23. 


tricity: ’ Professor Tyndall. 
PuiLosopHicat Cuivus, at 6.—St. James’s Hotel. 
ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somersct House. 
RoyYAt, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 


FRIDAY, Fesrvary 24. 


Royrat CoLiece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
*On the Mammalia:’ Professor Huxley. 

Roya Institution, at 8.— Albemarle Street. ‘On the 
Forgery of Antiquities:’ Mr. Evans. 


SATURDAY, Fesprvary 18. 
Roya. Boranic, at 3.45,—Inner Circle, Regert’s Park. 
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ART. 


MR. WOOLNER'’S STUDIO. 


MONGST other works now in the studio of Mr. 
Woolner, whose high position in his difficult 
art is generally recognized by connoisseurs, we 
have lately noticed a life-sized group in marble, 
representing an English mother teaching her 
child to pray, which is destined for Sir W. Tre- 
velyan’s house in Northumberland, where it is to 
take the central place in a hall surrounded with 
pictures by the hand of Mr. W. B. Scott. These 
pictures form, we understand, a sort of series, the 
object of which is to trace the course of our civili- 
zation. Mr. Woolner’s group is intended to mark 
that which may be regarded as at once the most 
spiritual, and the most tender, point in that 
progress. The mother, whose face is modelled 
with peculiar matronly refinement, hold the child’s 
body and face to ‘hers, and presses its hands 
together. One of his little feet, with a child’s 
impatience, is playing with the other, on which it 
rests. The pose and attitude of these figures are 
managed with grace and dignity, and due impor- 
tance has been given to the fine limbs of the 
child (the flesh being always the leading or most 
sculpturesque element in sculpture), by the folds 
of the mother’s dress, and by the bossy reliefs 
which cover the pedestal he stands upon. This 
pedestal, by way of carrying out and completing 
the significance of the group, to which we have 
already made allusion, is treated as one of those 
Roman altars which have been found on the site of 
the legionary camps in Northumberland, and bears 
three spirited designs, illustrating those savage 
manners and delight in blood and ravage which 
characterize the other extremity, if we may so 
call it, of English civilization. 

Mr. Woolner in this group, as in all his figures 
from contemporary life, seems to have aimed steadily 
at proving that modern dress is perfectly capable 
of bending itself to all the exigences of that severe 
art which he practises. We do not know whether 
he has any fixed theory on the subject; but cer- 
tainly the success which he has obtained in this 
mode of treatment is the best justification of a 
treatment in which, we believe, he stands alone 
amongst his English brethren. Were it not heresy 
to avow such an opinion, one would be almost 
tempted to express the conjecture that the reason 
why modern dress has been so diligently decried 
and so scrupulously avoided by most of the fushion- 
able sculptors of the day, is simply that it is too 
difficult for them to manage. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that the sculptor who can present us 
with the true likeness of men and women as they 
are, puts himself on a different level from those 
who only represent them as they are not. This, 
we imagine, is what is meant by being ‘ realistic.’ 
But we are also bound to add, that, as our remarks 
above will have shown, the poetical or ideal side 
has not been neglected in the group we are noticing. 

Mr. Woolner’s studio contains other noteworthy 
pieces. Such, besides a charming relief for a 
lady’s monument, are a figure of Lord Macaulay, 
modelled for the great historian’s own college, 
which, although posthumous, is pronounced an ex- 
cellent likeness by those who had the advantage of 
knowing him, and which, to us, displays the same 
fortunate combination of truth to reality, and truth 
to the requirements of the sculptor’s art, which we 
have noticed in regard to the ‘ Mother and Child.’ 
It is perfect nonsense to try and honour a great 
man except by a great work of art; and the 
Macaulay figure appears in this respect to be of 
favourable omen. Two busts, one of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the other of the wealthy and respected Bom- 
bay merchant, Mr. David Sassoon, afford of course 
less scope for exhibiting the artist's range of 
power. They have, however, together with great 
mastery over the actual facts of the human form a 
vivacity and vigour of expression which would 
stamp them at once as real likenesses, were the 
names unknown. The mobility and play of features 
which reflect the Chancellor's energetic and versatile 
intellect—the broad and powerful forehead, and 


| eee glance which mark the statesman,— 


ive been caught and fixed by the chisel with a skill 


| really worthy of their subject,—and, we may add, 


of the difficulty of doing it justice. Mr. Sassoon 


| has furnished the sculptor with a new and emi- 
_nently picturesque element of effect, in his large 
' turban and loosely 


falling robe; there is some- 
thing like the look of Eastern light in the breadth 
which these accessories impart to the bust. The 
face is a fine specimen of the oriental type; it re- 
presents a mind keen, sharply-marked, tenacious 


_ of its purpose, yet withal not without a kindliness 


and generosity of its own,—an effect to which the 
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placidly falling beard may also contribute. Alto- 
gether, this is the best treatment of an Oriental 
grandee by any of our contemporaries that we re- 


member. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


ANDSEER exhibits two other pictures, neither 
of which claims equal rank with the scene in 
a deer forest noticed last week, though both bear 
witness to the insight with which he penetrates 
_the nature of the animals he paints and the un- 
failing power of his hand. One of these is a por- 
trait of one of the Queen’s pet dogs, ‘Dear old 
Boz;’ and the other represents a scene rendered 
familiar to us by many sketches made under simi- 
jar circumstances by John Leech—a visit to the 
kennel when the snow is falling—suggestive 
enough of the title of the picture, ‘No Hunting till 
the Weather breaks.’ The hounds are painted with 
unrivalled truthfulness of expression, wearied with 
idleness; and their listless depression is shared by 
the old hunter, whose master’s ‘pink,’ laid across 
his shoulders, adds by the force of contrasting 
colour to the inclement aspect of a sky thickened 
by flakes of snow. Were it not for a cheery robin 
piping away merrily on a paling hard by, we 
should feel as hopeless as horse and hounds in face 
of the cheerless pros presented by the picture ; 
but the little bird’s throat is full of ringing notes 
of promise of fine weather; and as we look at, and 
almost listen to him, the gloom is dispelled, and 
we note that at all events horse and hounds are in 
good condition, and will be well up to the mark 
when the weather does break. This picture, how- 
ever, with all its merit, is not pleasant: the sub- 
ject is put upon a canvas not large enough to 
old it, the animals are all cut off in the middle 
by the edge of the frame, and the hind-quarters 
of the ‘whip’s’ horse are disagreeably projected as 
one of the chief objects in the foreground, The por- 
trait picture of the dog is a more satisfactory work 
of art, while as a representation of dog-nature it 
has never been surpassed by Landseer himself. 
The quality of Landseer’s genius may be esti- 
mated by turning to the work of any other animal 
painter. It may be questioned, though we do not 
question it, whether he paints the form of an 
animal better than others; but he is the only 
painter among his fellows who gives life to the 
forms he paints. If we look up for a moment from 
either of his pictures to the large work of ‘The 
Death of Cesar,’ by Ansdell, we shall see at once 
that the dogs, though wonderfully well painted, 
are but images when compared with Land- 
seers: the bronze dog on the pedestal is as much 
alive as any of the conspirators who have had a 
hand in slaying the representative of Cesar. The 
picture is indeed a mistake, and one that degrades 
the character of the animals themselves; but 
ek at it merely as an example of very good 
ani painting, it will, we think, be apparent, 
that Landseer could paint a dog in the midst of 
these that would have the effect of turning them 
all into stone. 
There are but few figure subjects of remarkable 
ability in the exhibition. ne of these is a 
ieture by Mr. Pettie, ‘The Wounded Despatch- 
Bearer’ in which a soldier of Charles I. is seen 
lying upon a litter of straw in a stable, tended by 
a young peasant girl. In the first place the story 
is unmistakeably and naturally told, and this is 
—, the chief merit of any work of art. The 
man lies in pain, the girl visits him with food, 
which she urges him to partake of with the easy 
unaffected grace of a young good-natured peasant 
woman. Both figures are well drawn, and the 
aspect of the place is fairly given. Somewhat 
French in character, the work lacks French com- 
pleteness : picturesque in treatment, it is wanting 
in that large disposition of light and shade which 
is the most important element of the picturesque ; 
but it is yet one of the few works in the gallery that 
indicate high promise in a walk of art that has for 
many years past been rather discouraged in England. 
This painter has another picture in the room, 
called ‘Out of an E ment,’ in which are 
represented a poor fiddler, and his two girl 
children, in a bare attic; he plying his instru- 
ment, they, poor souls, wearily farening and look- 
ing into his face ; a torn coloured print of a ballet 
dancer suggests their occupation as theatrical 
fairies or sprites. This picture, like the 
other, is remarkable for natural expression ; 
like the other, also it is defective in chia- 
and consequently in solidity and 
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breadth. A better picture than either of them, 
and in some respects one of the best in the gallery, 
pom by Mr. oe tie git young Bohe- 
ian,’ which represents a rider gi ying on an 
accordion during one of the inbervele os Sie gue 








formance in the ring. It is not, however, for the 
choice of subject that the painter deserves com- 
mendation; this or any other single figure would 
have served his purpose, but for the high quality 
of colour, which, as far as we can see, is not to be 
found in any other picture in the exhibition. All 
painters know the difficulty of painting white 
drapery ; here it is overcome with unusual success, 
lending brilliancy to the flesh, instead of, as is 
commonly the case, turning it into paint. In 
quality of colour it resembles a fine Venetian 
picture. This fine work has been badly hung, 
above the level, but it can hardly be overlooked. 

Of a different order to these is Mr. C. Lucy’s 
charming picture of ‘The Sleeping Babes in the 
Wood,’ in which we may see the value of a high 
training in the practice of painting large works, 
when applied to cabinet pictures. These children 
are correctly drawn, the colour is agreeable, and 
the general aspect of the picture is impressive, 
because the time spent upon it has not been 
wasted, but applied with judgment. In the latter 
respect it contrasts favourably with Mr. W. Rich- 
mond’s praiseworthy picture of‘ The Sisters,’ upon 
which an infinite amount of labour has _ been 
spent, the greater part of which, however, has 
surely been misapplied, from lack of knowledge 
rather than of feeling. We cannot look at this 
work without admiration, though our admiration 
is constantly checked by dissatisfaction: passages 
of great beauty are destroyed by ugly forms and 
crude colours. If we try to look at the figures, 
we are distracted by the unquiet background, which 
is apparently painted directly from nature, with- 
out the slightest reference to the figures. If the 
greatest painters of figure subjects have estab- 
lished any infallible rule of art, it is that the back- 
ground of a figure should be so conceived and painted 
as to sustain the sentiment and action of the subject. 
The picture before us is an instance of the violation 
of this important rule. We feel a desire to get rid 
of half the background at once, and to see the rest 
keeping its place: we might then be able calmly 
to look at the figures of three young ladies seated 
on the hill side, which appears to be painted with 
great care and gentle feeling. There is so much 
that is good in the picturs, that we are led to hope 
that this young painter will earnestly seek to add 
to his feeling for art, knowledge of art, and we 
shall then expect him to step up into the front rank 
among his brethren. 

Mr. G. D. Leslie is one of our younger painters, 
who is quietly marking out a line for himself, and 
improving every year. His works show that his 
hand, timid not feeble, is directed by a mind well 
informed and full of taste. His picture, called 
‘Cherries,’ represents a scene in the grounds of an 
old manor-house, where three young people are 

laying out the old, yet ever new, story of love and 
jealousy. The value of the work consists, how- 
ever, not in the exposition of a story, but in the 
truthful rendering of light and still repose. 

Mr. J. Clark, whose greatest misfortune appears 
to be that he ever painted a picture called ‘ The 
Sick Child,’ since it is constantly brought forward 
in judgment against him, has contributed to this 
exhibition a little work called ‘Going to School,’ 
which to us appears to possess the very same 
qualities that distinguished the first picture that 
attracted so much notice. The expressions are 
equally true, and if the incident represented be 
less interesting, it is at least as well described. 
When compared with any picture by his French 
contemporary, Frére, Mr. Clark’s present picture, 
no less than all he has previously produced, is 
feeble in colour and light and shade; but in the 
power of expressing childish emotion, apart from 
great qualities of art, he may be allowed to rank 
with the greater painter. 

Among the works of the ordinary and well 
known contributors to the British Institution, we 
have to note an admirabl inted head of an 
Feyptian woman, by Mr. W. H. Phillips, decidedly 
and by common consent the best thing he has ex- 
hibited—well drawn, richly coloured, and excellent 
in technical quality. When compared with Mr. 
Buckner’s heads, * Brunetta’ and ‘Biondina,’ it 
marks the distinction between nature and the con- 
ventional types which are so much in use in place 
of it. Mr. Wyburd, Mr. Long, and Mr. Ritchie 
exhibit works the merits and defects of which are 
well known to the frequenters of the British Insti- 
tution, and which call for no especial notice from 
us. Mr. Fisher has a pretty head called ‘Nora 
Creina,’ and a scene from the Carnival at Venice. 
Mr. Pope has a carefully painted figure of a 
widowed lady looking at the relies of her soldier 
husband. Mr. Deane shows a small picture of 
French fishwomen on the coast of Normandy— 


very good of its kind. Mr. W. B. Scott, a painter | 


who has considerable imaginative powers, has sent 
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a picture of ‘The Sea King’s Funeral Boat,’ which 
appears to have very fine qualities, but which is 
placed nearly out of sight. Mr, Hayller is repre- 
sented by a picture of two young ladies playing at 
forfeits. Mr. Barnes sends a clever work called 
‘Vive la Gloire!’ in which we see a peasant woman 
and child looking with pity upon a wounded sol- 
dier of the Old Guard, who has fallen asleep by the 
wayside, Mr. P. R. Morris, the Academy student 
at Rome, and a young painter of great promise, has 
a picture of a similar class, ‘The Battle Scar,’ in 
which a returned Highland soldier is represented 
stripping his arm to exhibit the trace of his wound 
to his mother. A pretty little picture of two chil- 
dren reading, called ‘The Arabian Nights,’ by Mr. 
L. Smythe, is remarkable for the happy manner in 
which the degrees of intelligence are marked in 
young children. 

Among the landscapes, the most important is 
Mr. Dawson’s fine picture of ‘London from the 
South Bank of the Thames above Westminister 
Bridge.’ A noble sunrise admirably painted sheds 
its glory over the city of Westminster in the 
middle distance and the long reach of the flowing 
river. Save for the group of trees on the right, 
which appear out of harmony with the general 
tone of colour, the picture has a wonderful look of 
unity, and bears witness to the great powers 
wielded by this most able painter. It is impos- 
sible to enter fully upon a criticism of a work like 
this within the limits of an article dedicated to a 
notice of the numerous works in a large exhibition 
of pictures; but this work and some other four or 
five landscapes are deserving of a separate notice, 
as being really the works that give value to the 
exhibition. One of these is Mr. Danby’s noble 
Welsh landscape, ‘Coming up Glan Dovey, South 
Wales ;’ a work which is altogether of a higher 
class and more excellent quality than the dexter- 
ously painted, conventionally composed landscapes 
which make up the average of our exhibitions. 
Another is Mr. Oakes’s fine picture called ‘ Quie- 
tude,’ which, though the mountains are rather black 
in colour and wanting in refinement in the sky line, 
by reason of which their relative size and import- 
ance are somewhat diminished, is a work of real 
excellence and worthy to be carefully considered. 
Mr. Sant’s landscape, ‘On the Downs, Fresh- 
water, Isle of Wight,’ is another instance of good 
painting, though the subject is so badly chosen 
that, but for the truthfulness with which the land- 
scape is painted, it could hardly have been tolerated. 
Mr. de Prades’s ‘Travelling in Russia’ rather be- 
longs to animal than to landscape painting; but it 
is a marvellous representation of cold weather 
artfully heightened in effect by subtle contrast of 
colour. M. C. Saigneau has a picture of ‘A Farm 
Yard at Barbizon,’ of high merit, which may also 
be called an animal picture, although it is remark- 
able for a quality that is greatest in landscape 
also, and that is—the truthful effect of sun- 
light; it is the effect of sunlight in a camera 
obseura that is represented, which is, to a cer- 
tain extent, a drawback to absolute truthfulness. 
But can absolute truthfulness be given by painting ? 
Short of this, the relation of sunlight to shadow is 
wonderfully preserved; and for this quality, no 
less than for the clever painting of sheep and 
figures, this picture is to be noted. 


The landscapes of M. Mignet are perhaps the 
highest in this walk of art exhibited in the British 
gallery. ‘The Cordilleras of Equador’ is the sub- 
ject of the larger one, and ‘A Sunset on the 
Guayaquil River’ is represented in the smaller 
one. It is necessary to look at the former work 
with some attention; and when the eye becomes 
accustomed, as it were, to the climate, the beauty 
of the tropics will make itself felt, and an infinite 
variety and rare spaces of loveliness will be re- 
vealed by the picture. The smaller landscape at 
once commends itself to notice by the grand and 
spacious clouded sky. We have seen other pic- 
tures of this same subject and effect by the 
painter, but none more solemn and delightful. 
There are other good landscapes in the exhibition 
by painters whose names are familiar to us; but 
those we have indicated, and which our space will 
not admit us further to dwell upon, will well repay 
the most attentive consideration of those who take 
an interest in landscape art. 

There is yet one fine picture which we have not 
mentioned—the joint production of two most able 
painters, the late Mr. C. Duffield and Mr. John 
Gilbert. It was one of the unfinished works of 
the former painter at the time of his early and 
unexpected death. The subject, as far as Mr. 
Duffield was concerned, is a group of a dead swan 
and peacock, painted in his best manner: to this 
group John Gilbert has added a fine landscape 
with a hunting party in the middle distance. The 
effect of colour in the picture is very agreeable, as 
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Mr. Gilbert has felt truly what were the right 
colours to use for the purpose of giving the greatest 
brilliancy to his friend’s work ; but the styles of 
inting are too obviously different, and the unity 
which should distinguish a large and important 
work is not therefore maintained. Much as we 
like the landscape, we should prefer to have it 
without the birds: it is difficult to realize the 
space between these and the little group of horse- 
men, the perspective being strained and unnatural, 
at least in appearance. For the same reason we 
should prefer the birds without the landscape; as, 
except by judicious contrast of colours, they are 
injured rather than assisted by the landscape 
scenery in the midst of which they are placed. 








SALE OF THE POURTALES 
COLLECTION. 

Pp is very loth to part with the art treasures 

of which the celebrated Pourtalés Museum 
consists. M. Charles Blanc, who was under the 
Republic a director of the Beaux Arts, suggests that 
the law of expropriation in respect of houses 
should be made applicable to the best works of 
art. The reasons for which proprietors of houses 
are compelled to give way on receiving indemnifi- 
cation is based on public utility, and M. Blanc 
thinks that public admiration is sufficient to justify 
a similar measure in the case of the chef-d euvres 
of painting or sculpture; and that, when the 
owner of a collection of pictures dies, and the 
heirs intend putting them up for sale to the highest 
bidder, the Government should step in, in the 
name of the law, and enforce its right ‘on account 
of public admiration’ to select the best of the 
collection. Should they resist, a jury of expro- 
priation should be chosen to fix the price of the 
articles destined for the museums of the state. 
The antique bronzes forming the chief attraction of 
the first four days’ sale brought high prices. A small 
figure, representing Atys standing, was sold for 
1,650fr.; a statuette of the shepherd Meleager, 
2,350fr.; a statuette of Euphelius standing, 2,500fr.; 
the head of a child, 1,400fr.; a small bust repre- 
senting a Roman without a beard, by Balbus, ac- 
cording to Visconti, was bought for 4,550fr. by the 
Count Nieuwerkerke for the Louvre; a statuette 
representing a panther brought 1,150fr. ; a seat of 
a square form, also bought for the Louvre, 5,300fr.; 
a large vase, 7,000fr.; another found in the tomb 
of Vulci, 9,000fr.; a Jupiter standing was sold for 
8,000fr.; and a statue of Minerva, found at Be- 
sangon, at 19,200fr., said to be for the Due d’Au- 
male. M. Thiers was declared to be the purchaser 
of the Meleager. The gladiator’s armour, found 
at Herculaneum, was purchased for the Emperor at 
13,500fr. It consists of two thigh-pieces, two arm- 
pieces, a buckler, and a helmet, and formed part 
of a present of antiquities offered in 1802 by the 
Queen of Naples to Madame Bonaparte, wife of 
the First Consul. The Emperor has also bought 
a complete cuirass with a belt. The total pro- 
ceeds of these four days amount to 189,038f., 
being considerably more than the estimates of the 
experts, who valued the entire collection at 
3,000,000fr. 

Amongst the miscellaneous objects was a piece 
of amber sculptured in bas-relief, representing on 
one side a man, naked and bearded, of ferocious 
aspect, kneeling and grasping a woman enveloped 
in ample drapery with her hair bound in a fillet, 
and a fawn between them; and on the other a 
large serpent coiled, surmounted by a small 
dolphin. This, said to be of very high antiquity, 
is supposed to represent Augea, the daughter of 
Aleus and mother of Telephus, in the arms of 
Hercules. It fetched 600fr. A small figure in 
amber, representing a youth supposed to be Teles- 
phorus, with the head uncovered, and the body 
enveloped in a mantle, was knocked down at 
140fr. An antique painting on glazed clay, 
representing Euterpe standing erect, with a diadem 
on her head, holding in the right hand a scroll 
unrolled, in the other two flutes, and wearing a 
tunic of a greenish colour, sold for 300fr. 


Of the Egyptian antiquities, a statuette of a 
young woman standing, clothed in a long robe 
with the minutest folds and her hair parted in 
flowing tresses, sold for 550fr. It is conjectured 
to represent some Egyptian princess. The head is 
bound with a golden fillet, and the arms and wrists 
with bracelets also covered with gold-leaf. A 
statuette in wood of a man clothed with the 
Schenti, 450fr. After much competition another 
article in red sandstone, the shaven head of a 
man, with a bronze ureus, as a distinctive mark, 
in his hand, sold for 380fr. An amulet in lapis- 

i, representing Horus-Hieracocephalus seated, 
brought 320fr. 

A figure in terra cotta, of a dancing girl, with a 
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snake in the left hand, the right one lifted to her 
forehead with another, the hair tied up behind, the 
body in a short tunic, and the arms with light 
drapery thrown over them, a golden collar round 
her neck, and what seems to be an altar behind 
her, but without any ornament, bought 210fr. A 
vase, the sides of which are ornamented with a 
bas-relief representing Bellerophon mounted on 
Pegasus, and combating with the Chimera, wear- 
ing the chlamys, and armed with the lance—the 
monster presenting two heads, one of a goat, the 
other of a lion—was knocked down at 390fr. 
Count de Nieuwerkerke and M. de Longperrier 
purchase for the Louvre, Mr. Newton for the 
British Museum, and M. Helbig for the Berlin 
Museum. 








MUSIC. 


MENDELSSOHN'’S ‘WALPURGIS 
NIGHT.’ 


HE performance of the ‘ Walpurgis Night’ of 
Mendelssohn at the Crystal Palace on Saturday 
last proved one of the most enjoyable and the best 
enjoyed concerts ever given in that place. It is 
perhaps because the work is so difficult that it is 
not to be heard oftener elsewhere. It demands a 
band of the first force and a chorus in good train- 
ing. Mr. Manns’ orchestra well supplied—as we 
need hardly say—the first of these requisites, and 
his chorus has so much improved that it was but 
rarely that they exhibited symptoms of weakness, 
even in the most difficult parts of this very difficult 
work. While the languishing and torpid state of 
so many choral societies, whose legitimate function 
it should be to produce works of the cantata kind, 
seems to forbid the hope of hearing such music 
efficiently done in London, we can do no less than 
welcome this addition to the musical resources 
of Sydenham of such a practically useful choral 
body. Especially welcome too was the production 
of this particular work, it being the one of which 
we hear most in that delightful volume of early 
letters which has lately made known to the world 
the full beauty of Mendelssohn's life and character. 
In this romantic music there glows all the bright- 
ness, all the impassioned fervour of the compo- 
ser’s youth, if indeed one may so speak of a life 
which was all youth. Even in the handling of 
these fanciful creations —the witches’ Sabbath 
and its goblin-revellings (or mock revellings *) 
he is vehemently in earnest, his mind, no doubt, 
all aflame with the inner thought which the poet 
tells him he has wrapped up in the verses he is 
putting to music. ‘The poem,’ says Goethe, 
writing to Mendelssohn, ‘is, in its true sense, sym- 
bolic. For in the world’s history it must conti- 
nually repeat itself: that which is old and tried and 
fundamental and comforting, shall (although not 
annihilated) be pushed and moved and pressed into 
the smallest possible space by upstarting innova- 
tions. The middle-time, during which hate can 
and may counteract, is here pregnantly enough 
represented, and a joyful, indestructible enthusiasm 
burns up again glowing and bright.’ Burning 
enough, certainly, is the music. What could be 
more ‘glowing’ than that last chorus, ‘Thy 
light shall shine for ever?’ In breadth and 
majesty it is a foretaste of inspiration which 
afterwards blazed out in the ‘departing night’ 
of the Lobgesang, and the ‘ Rise up, arise’ of ‘St. 
Paul.” And what more bright than the opening 
* Now they again break Winter's chain,’ 

with its true odour of spring flowers? But per- 
haps the most striking number of all is the chorus 
of Druids, ‘Come, with torches brightly flashing,’ 
which pictures the meenadic rout of the ‘ heathen’ 
arrived at its full climax of fury. Here we feel 
that power which sets Mendelssohn so far above 
many competitors and followers—the romantic 
style, the power of making his greatest savageness 
beautiful. In the midst of all the storm and .fierce- 
ness, the sense of beauty is still dominant. We 
need not go far to recall many an effort of the 
modern schools in which the composers, with suffi- 
cient clashing of cymbals and roaring of trombones, 
have pictured scenes like them; but how seldom 
is the result other than a din; serving, at the 
best, only as a foil to contrasted passages of tender- 
ness and beauty. But in Mendelssohn the first 
condition of art is always fulfilled. When this whirl 
isatits maddest,it is still music. The ‘Walpurgis’ 








* The popular tradition of the witches’-revel on the 
Eve of May day is said to have sprung from the time when 
the Druidism of the old Gauls was being driven ont by 
Christianity, and the persecuted payani, in order to carry 
on their midnight wership in peace, used to detach pickets 
on the special duty of frightening the Christian folk by 
hideous noises and all manner of sham-devilry. On this 
rationalistic fancy Goethe s poem is founded. 
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Night’ deserves certainly better treatment than it 
has had. Never did Mendelssohn choose a sub- 
ject which was more exactly fitting to his powers 
and congenial to his sympathies. Its wild story 
carried him into that world of supernaturalism 
where his fancy most delighted to revel. Its scenery 
gave him scope for the nature painting of which he 
was so fond. Hence an overture in which ‘winter 
and storms’ and ‘the approach of spring’ among 
the mountains, are drawn in tints that remind us 
of the author of the Scotch symphony. And be- 
sides ull this, which would have been enough to 
generate in his brain a work of the highest order 
of picturesque beauty, there was that touch of 
solemn meaning which underlay the vision of the 
poet and which gave the composer that thread of 
‘purpose’ which he seems ever to have liked to 
interweave with all he wrote. Some may think 
that the ‘ Walpurgis Night’ would have been just 
as precious a gift if it had totally without any 
such symbolic reference to the march of human 
thought, but there are souls which delight in such 
symbolism, and Mendelssohn’s was one of these. 
The beauty of a beautiful form is at least not lessened 
by its being made to carry a noble thought. We 
hope that this excellent performance of the cantata, 
the best, without doubt, of the few that have been 
given about London for the last ten years, will be 
repeated. Mr. Lewis Thomas, it should be added, 
gave a dignified and impressive delivery of the 
solo music of the priest who acts as protagonist in 
the sacred rites, Miss Elton and Mr. Cummings 
taking the smaller parts of the Druid Woman and 
the Christian Guard. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue ‘Capitaine Henriot’ of M. Gevaert is now 
the favourite piece at the Opéra-Comique. 

Mr. Stus Reeves still remains disabled from 
appearing in public by the effect of the accident 
to his eye, and has been obliged from this cause to 
give up engagements to sing at various concerts 
during the last fortnight. 

Mr. Wattacr, who has been very seriously ill 
in Paris, is now, it is said in French journals, in a 
fair way towards recovery. 

AN important case of dramatic copyright is at 
present before the French courts. Madame Seribe 
is contesting the right of the managers of the 
Italian to play without her leave ‘La Sonnambule,’ 
‘L’Elisir,’ and the ‘Ballo in Maschera,’ alleging 
that these operas are but translations from her 
late husband’s plans. The case has been decided 
in two different ways by the two first courts, and 
now awaits the issue of the final appeal. 

Comine Musicat Events.—Among the nume- 
rous revivals promised in various quarters are :— 
Gounod’s ‘ Medecin malgré lui,’ to come out in 
English at Covent Garden shortly ; Cherubini’s 
‘ Medea,’ and Mozart's ‘ Zauberflite,’ to be produced 
during the Italian season at Her Majesty's ; 
Mr. Costa's ‘ Naaman,’ expected to be performed by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society in April. 

Paris gossip asserts that Mademoiselle Adelina 
Patti lately asked 400/. for going to Bourdeaux to 
sing at a concert. The statement, if true, will not 
appear incredible to those who consider what a 
‘prima donna’s’ opera engagement involves, and 
how far Bordeaux 1s from Paris. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Florence—‘ Cali- 
fornia has sent us a voice which promises to become 
European. The Signora Aguta Statesi, a native 
of that country, has just made her appearanee at 
the Teatro Pagliano after a long course of study 
under the celebrated maestro Vannacini. She 
played in ‘Ernani’ and is soon to appear as 
Lucia. Her voice is a soprano of rare strength 
and compass, and her trill has created a genuine 
furore. In addition to her vocal charms, she ls 
young and extremely handsome. 

At the Monday Concert of this week the Septet 
of Beethoven was substituted for the Octet of 
Schubert, previously announced. It was received 
with the usual demonstrations of delight on the 

of the audience. Herr Strauss’ ‘ reading’ has 
its features; he gives, for instance, the announce- 
ment of the theme of the finale without the stacca- 
tissimo, so much affected by some violinists; but 
his playing was irreproachable. As he has now 
held the post on five nights, it is time to say that 
he has proved himself on this platform a thoroughly 
trusty leader and an accomplished artist. We 
cannot refrain from noticing the finished horn- 
playing of Mr. C. Harper—we never recollect 
hearing the horn-passage given with greater 
certainty and delicacy. Those who know the 
Septet will remember how much the lovely tones 
of the instrument contribute to the effects of some 
of the most prominent passages: in the first trio, 
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for instance (the rapid triplets), in the delicious 
minor variation of the ‘air,’ and in the second 
Scherzo. This last-mentioned movement earned 
a decisive encore, which was, no doubt, due in part 
to the captivating solo for the violoncello, played 
on this occasion by Herr Daubert. Madame 
Goddard played for the third time in three weeks 
(and not a bit too often) Dussek’s magnificent 
‘ Invocation’ Sonata. 


’ Tue Musical Society held its first orchestral 
trial on Wednesday evening. Two symphonies 
were played, one by Mr. Arthur O'Leary, another 
by Mr. Henry Gadsby. An ‘Introduction and 
Allegro,’ for piano and orchestra, by Miss Alice 
Mary Smith; two overtures, by F. Archer and Mr. 
James Lea Summers, and two marches by Mr. 
C. A. Barry. Mr. O’Leary’s symphony we did 
not hear; of the remaining pieces, Mr. Gadsby’s 
symphony produced decidedly the greatest effect. 
It will be surprising if the young composer of such 
a work does not take high rank among English 
musicians. His themes are singularly clear and 
melodious, and are treated in a frank, cheerful 
manner which at once wins the ear of the listener; 
a manner which, for description’s sake, may be 
called rather Mozartian than Mendelssohnic. Miss 
Smith’s semi-concerto, which she played herself, 
seemed not to have so much unity of idea as her 
overture, played at one of last year’s trials. Its 
instrumentation, moreover, though generally light 
in form, seemed heavy in texture and occasionally 
coarse. Of Mr. Barry’s two marches, which were 


_@ pleasant change after so many long works, the 


second sounded the best. Both contained several 
noticeable points of clever instrumentation. The 
Society’s first concert is announced for the 29th of 
next month. 


Mr. anp Mrs. German Reen’s Entertainment, 
at the Gallery of Illustration, which has had so long 
a run, consisting of ‘ The Rival Composers,’ and 
‘ The Bard and his Birthday,’ is about to be with- 
drawn for a novelty from the pen of the same 
author; Mr. William Brough. The Operas di 
Camera, ‘ The Soldier’s Legacy’ and ‘ Too many 
Cooks,’ continue to be represented every Tuesday 
and Thursday morning. ‘ Jessy Lea, or the Sleep- 
ing Queen,’ with ‘ Too many Cooks,’ will in future 
be represented every Saturday evening, without 
interfering with the Opera Matinées on Tuesday 
and Thursday. 


Tue Council of the Society of Arts has appointed 
a committee to consider the state of Musical 
Education, at home and abroad, which has issued 
to several of the leading professors, amateurs, and 
others interested in the subject, a number of 
ueries, as follows, on which the Committee 
esires opinions: 1. What are the essential differ- 
ences between the plan of the Royal Academy of 
Music in London, and the Conservatoires of the 
Continent, with regard to—a. Their constitution 
and management; 4. The revenues as derived 
from the State, annual subscriptions, fees from 
pupils, concerts, or other sources. Please to state 
ifferences in each case. 2. State the nature of 
any other Institution in the metropolis or the 
rovinces, for providing or improving Musical 
ucation. 3. The expediency or otherwise of 
taking the present Royal Academy of Music as the 
basis of any enlarged Institution in this country. 
4. What improvements might be effected in the 
Royal Academy of Music. 6. Is any union 
between the Royal Academy and similar schools, 
eathedral choirs, or Local Institutions, desirable or 
otherwise? 6. Could the Local Examinations of 
the Royal Academy of Music be extended, and 
how? 7. Does the Royal Academy in any way 
promote the improvement of Military Music? 
8. Could any useful connection be established by 
the Academy with the Regimental, Volunteers’, or 
other trained Musical Bands? 9. What proper 
security may be taken for obtaining due results 
from any Funds granted by Parliament to the 
Royal Academy. 10. What is your opinion 
respecting—a. The advantages derivable fro: 
Public Concerts. &. The test of Musical Pro- 
ficiency by Examinations. c. The Formation of a 
National Musical Library, and of a Collection of 
Musical Instruments by gifts, loans, &c, d. The 
Competitive trials of actonate and of Musical 
Instruments. e. The use of a standing Musical 
Jury, as in the French Institute. 


Orrras, &c., PRopucED purtNG 1864.—From 
a list given in the columns of the Orchestra, show- 
ing the dramas brought out during the past year 
at the various London theatres, we extract the 
following musical items:— 

‘Ahab,’ oratorio, by G. B. Arnold, Mus. Doc., 
Serpe by the National Choral Society at Exeter 

on Wednesday, April 6. 





‘The Bride of Song,’ operetta, music by Jules 
Benedict, libretto by H. Farnie, produced at Covent 
Garden Theatre on Saturday, Dec. 3. (Published 
by Cramer & Go.) 

‘Falstaff,’ opera, by Otto Nicolai, produced in 
Italian at Her Majesty's Theatre on Tuesday, May 
8. (Published by Cramer & Co.) 

‘Fanchette,’ English operetta, by W. C. Levy, 
produced at Covent Garden Theatre on Monday, 
Jan. 4. (Published by Cramer & Co.) 

‘Helvellyn,’ English opera, music by G. A. 
Macfarren, libretto by John Oxenford, founded on 
Mosenthal’s ‘Sonnenwendhof,’ produced at Covent 
Garden Theatre on Thursday, Nov. 3. (Published 
by Cramer & Co.) 

‘Mirella,’ opera, by C. Gounod, produced in 
Italian at Her Majesty's Theatre on Tuesday, July 
5. (Published by Boosey & Co.) 

‘Punchinello,’ operetta, music by W. C. Levy, 
libretto by H. Fuarnie, produced at Her Majesty's 
Theatre on Wednesday, Dec. 28. (Published by 
Cramer & Co.) 

‘Rose, or Love’s Ransom,’ English opera, music 
by J. L. Hatton, libretto by Sutherland Edwards, 
produced at Covent Garden Theatre on Saturday, 
Nov. 26. 

‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ English opera, by G. 
A. Macfarren, produced at Covent Garden Theatre 
on Thursday, Feb, 11. (Published by Cramer & 
Co.) 

‘ The Sleeping Queen,’ operetta, music by M. W. 
Balfe, words by H. Farnie, produced at the Gal- 
lery of Illustration on Mondzy, Sept. 15. (Pub- 
lished by Cramer & Co. 

‘The Soldier’s Legacy,’ operetta, music by G. A. 
Macfarren, libretto by J. Oxenford, produced at 
the Gallery of Illustration on Wednesday, Oct. 15. 
(Published by Ewers.) 

‘Stradella,’ Italian opera, music by Flotow, 
produced at Covent Garden Theatre on Saturday, 


u 


June 4. 

‘Too Many Cooks,’ operetta, music by Offenbach, 
adapted by German Reed, words by C. Furtado, 
produced at the Gallery of Illustration on Monday, 
Sept. 5. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





’ 
FEBRUARY 20 to FEBRUARY 25. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY-—Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. 
7.30 p.m., ‘Israel.’ 

SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 
Beethoven Society’s Concert, Willis’s Kooms, 
S p.m, 

OPERAS.—Covent Garden (English). Mr. More’s ‘Water 
Sprite,’ and the Pantomime. 
Her Majesty's (English) : ‘ Lara.’ 








THE DRAMA. 





HE play of ‘Money,’ though by no means a 
first-rate comedy, is exceedingly popular, both 
with the actors and the public; and it was selected 
on Monday last for the benefit which the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund took at Drury Lane 
Theatre. The parts were not particularly well cast, 
but quite sufficiently so to make the performance 
go off glibly. Mr. Alfred Wigan was to have per- 
jormed Evelyn, but was prevented by indisposition ; 
and Mr. Creswick undertook the character after a 
short notice. This intention of Mr. A. Wigan 
is noticeable, as it has for some time been an- 
nounced that he intended to adopt and appear in 
what is termed the legitimate drama, and even 
contemplated playing Hamlet. It must seem 
strange to many playgoers to be told that Mr. 
Wigan was not a performer of the highest drama, 
as his acting is characterized by close approxima- 
tion to nature, and he possesses considerable powers 
of personation ; yet itis perfectly true that he is 
not recognized as an actor of the high or poetical 
school, andit may be reasonably doubted whether he 
is fit for it. We have seen many actors and actresses 
who have excelled in what may be termed 
real-life drama who have entirely failed in that 
mixed drama which idealizes as well as represents 
character. Acting is most obviously an imitative 
art, but itis by no means confined to imitation— 
that is, to the imitation of actualities. It can be 
idealized, and then it imitates an idea, and not an 
actual bodily fact. The French school of acting 
and dramatic writing, from being almost absurdly, 
or at all events intensely, ideal, has become in- 
tensely real; and the Corneilles and Racines, and 
even the Moliéres and the Marivaux, have given 
way to writers who would realize everything, even 
to real ices and a silver waiter, if such things were 
used in their piece. The ideal is scoffed at, and 
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we are told that the conduct of the Cids, the 
Hamlets, and Othellos is not natural. Unhappily, 
those who have entered into this dwarfed edition 
of the once grand contest between the Romanticists 
and the Classicalists, or between the poetic and 
the prosaic dramatists, have been alarmed at this 
charge of want of nature; and have been taken 
aback when they have been told no prince 
ever conducted himself as Hamlet did, and 
that the heroes of the poetic drama were 
little less than insane when their conduct was 
tested by real life. But the proper answer to this 
charge is that no Artis Natural. It is the very 
essence of true art to get rid of the direct use of 
actualities, and so to use them that they conduce 
to the production of that state of mind which is 
necessary to the reception of artistic effects, 
This conflict is of no modern date, and we may 
trace its revival in our own literature to the contest 
occasioned by Voltaire and his English followers 
as to Shakespeare’s plays. Johnson then, though a 
classicalist by temperament and education, took the 
side of the Shakespeareans, and settled the matter 
of keeping the unities of time and place. He 
justly said that the argument for the unities was 
wrongly based, and that no modern man ever 
thought when he was sitting in the pit of Drury 
Lane that he was at Athens or Rome. The belief 
we have in a play is of the filmiest kind, and if 
we do not go to the theatre with a very plastic 
mind, we are not fit for so highly imaginative an 
entertainment. Directly we begin to realize 
strongly we ought to leave the theatre, for 
no illusion can long be sustained that shall 
be taken for actual fact. The sensational drama, 
which aims at this, only attempts it in one or two 
scenes or situations. Were every scene sensa- 
tional no one could endure a drama any more 
than we could dine on nothing but’ sauces, 
But we have travelled a long way from Mr. Alfred 
Wigan and his intended performauce of Lvelyn, 
but the dissertation is not inappropriate, for it 
will suggest the difference between the representa- 
tion of actualities and the idealized creations 
of the mind. All kinds of imaginative work 
acknowledge this distinction ; from Raphael’s Ma- 
donna to Denner’s map of the old woman’s face. Mr. 
Wigan has hitherto practised, and most success- 
fully, in the realistic school, and he, it is now said, in- 
tends to pass to the poetical. It is reversing the 
general order of an artist’s progress ; for the young 
enthusiast generally rushes into the ideal, and is 
sobered by circumstances into the real. It may be 
that an artist’s imagination may be enlarged and 
strengthened, and that he may blossom out of the 
actual into the mental ; and that instead of copying 
realities he may enlarge them into ideal concep- 
tions. If it be so we shall be happy to 
welcome Mr. Wigan, or any artist so progressing. 
We had occasion to welcome an artist of the real- 
istie school on his appearance in ‘ Hamlet’; but 
then M. Fechter succeeded in that attempt be- 
cause a spurious idealization had carried the 
character into bombast; and scholars were glad 
to have a personation that had at least the 
outward actualities of life. We shall look for Mr. 
Wigan’s appearance in the higher class of the 
drama with interest. 

We, however, must ourselves come to facts ; for 
there is nothing ideal to relate of the theatrical 
events of the last week. At the New Royalty a 
small farce has been produced entitled * Cousin 
Adonis,’ which, if even tried by the lenient laws 
that govern this kind of entertainment, eannot be 
praised. The most that can be said is, that Mr. 
Robins makes himself up cleverly as a repulsive 
young man, having a notion that all young ladies 
are to be had in matrimony for money. He how- 
ever finds that they will spurn a lout, even with 
twenty thousand a year; and he then appears as 
the Adonis he really is. The piece was so care- 
lessly played and put on the stage the first night, 
that this little theatre will lose the character it 
has acquired if it is so loose in its stage manage- 
ment. 

At St. James’s Hall there is a performance in 
which the smallest specimens of humanity take a 
part which we can, however, hardly call dramatic, 
although the offtcials of the Lord Chamberlain 
may consider it to be so. This diminutive com- 
pany consists of General Tom Thumb, his little 
lady, and their child, and of Commodore Nutt and 
Miss Minnie Warren. These small persons with 
great prefixes are not content with receiving 
visitors at their /evées, as they term their per- 
formances, but they enact dances and recita- 
tions, and altogether make up a medley enter- 
tainment. As specimens of homunculi they are 
curious; and if human beings are to be shown 
on atcount of their peculiarities, these appear as 
pleasantly as it is possible to present them, 
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LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 





Now ready, Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged, with 770 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY ; 


THE ANCIENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 


By SIR CHARLES LYELL, Barr., F.R.S., 
Author of ‘Principles of Geology ;’ ‘ Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man,’ &c. 





Also, Third Edition, revised, with Illustrations, 8yo. 14s. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL ON THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


———eueeOeeuOeeeeeseee* 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Second Edition, revised, with Sixteen Plates, price 6s. 


UR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES: a 


TREATISE on the Economicat Use of Fvet and the 
PREVENTION of Smoke. By FREDERICK Epwarps, Jun. 


* Mr. Edwards’s clear statements of the advantages and 
drawbacks of the various forms of grates already in use, and 
his suggestions of further peawovenaass, are so commend- 
ably candid and disinterested, and free from predilection 
or bias, that no one need be apprehensive of being misled 
by the study of his book.’—Montrose Standard. 


London: Rogert HarpwickE, 192 Piccadilly. 





HE SUNKEN ISLAND of ATLANTIS, 
and New Ho.ianp in Evrope: Two Paleontological 
Essays, by Professor F. UncEr, with numerous Illustrations, 
have appeared in THe Journat of Borany, published 
Monthly. Annual Subscription, One Guinea, post-free. 


London: Rospert HarpwickE, 192 Piccadilly. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, with Frontispiece by 
F. Gilbert, toned paper, crown $vo. price 6s. 


EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With 
Notes. By R. N. Dunpar. 








The STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIC- 


TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Edited 
by Dr. Nutratu. Containing 89,000 Words. 960 pages, 
crown 8vo. half roan, 7s.6d.; or half calf, 10s. 6d. 


‘ This is an excellent dictionary, admirably adapted for all 
_classes of people—for the learned and the unlearned—for 
foreigners as well as our own countrymen. —The Press. 

‘Besides being copious, it is cheap, portable, and based 
upon a scientific method.’—The Family Herald. 

‘It contains nearly double the number of articles to be 
found in any similar work ; and includes many headings 
which we do not find in other books of reference. 

The Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


RovutTLepGE, Warne, & RovtiepGe, The Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. 





ATLASES. 
The COLLEGE ATLAS, containing 


Thirty-three Maps, coloured in outline, super-royal 8vo. 
strongly bound, 12s. 


The COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS, co- 


loured in outline, super-royal 8vo. strongly bound, 12s. 


The JUNIOR ATLAS, containing Four- 


‘His delineations carry the reader away from the dull | 


and darksome surroundings of these latitudes. g 
charming volume; the poems are full of vitality, and rich 
varied beauties. —Morning Post. 


‘The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redundance of poetic imagery.’—Standard. 


*The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.’—Critic. 


*It is adorned with a delicious frontispiece.’—Jllustrated 
Times. 


London: Rosert HarpwickE, 192 Piccadilly. 





ARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP about 


ANIMALS, Aquaria, Bees, Beetles, Birds, Butterflies, 
Ferns, Fish, Fossils, Lichens, Microscopes, Mosses, mopiies, 
Rocks, Seaweeds, Wildflowers, &c. 4d. monthly. No. 2, 
February 1865. 


Harpwicke, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





. Just published, price 5s. 


WINES, and OTHER FERMENTED 
LIQUORS; from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time. By Jamus Ricumonp SHEEN. 


London: R. Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W.; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 
E PROPHET of NAZARETH; or, a 


Critical Inquiry into the Prophetical, Intellectual, and 
Moral Character of Jesus Christ, as exemplified in His Pre- 
dictions, His Precepts, His Actions, His Discourses, and His 

ial Intercourse. By Evan PoweL_t Merepiru. Prize 
Essay. Price 12s. 6d. 


London: F. Farrag, 282 Strand, W.C. 





LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, and RE- 
COLLECTIONS of S.T. COLERIDGE. By Tuomas 
Pp. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


London: F, Farrau, 282 Strand, W.C. 





ANUALS FOR THE MAN Y.— 


Gardening for the Many, $4.—Allotment Farming for 
the Many, 3d.—Bee-keeping for the Many, 4d.—Green- 
houses for the Many, 6d.—Kitchen Gardening for the Many, 
4d.—F lower Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Fruit_Gardening 
for the Many, 4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.— 
Poultry Book for the Many, 6d.—Window Gardening for 
the seen, Da. ~ Musk for the Many, 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d.— 
Heating Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be had post-free 
for an additional postage-stamp. 


London : 171 Fleet Street, E.C.; and to be had of all 
Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls, 


It is a | 


|The JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS, con- 





teen Maps, coloured in outline, super-royal 8vo. strongly 
bound, 5s. 6d. 


taining ‘Fifteen Maps, coloured in outline, super-royal 
Svo. strongly bound, 5s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS of the WORLD, 


with Twelve Maps, royal 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. ; or, 
with the Maps coloured, 2s. 6d. 


RovuTLepGE, WarNE, & Rovutieper, The Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. 


THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN, 


Now ready, Second Edition, with numerous beautiful 
Photographic Illustrations, 


THE CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE 


AND OTHER TALES. 


By HUGH M. WALMSLEY, 


Colonel Imperial Ottoman Army; Author of ‘Sketches of 
Algeria.’ 


‘This volume of tales, illustrated by some admirable pho- 
tographs, which we lately reviewed, has already reached a 
second edition. We need only now re-echo the high 
—— which we have already expressed of the merits both 
of the tales and the photographs, and predict an eq 
favourable reception for this new and revised edition.’ 

The British Journal of Photography. 





London: Cuapman & Hatu. Liverpool: Wess & Hunt. 





Price 6d. post free, 


COPY OF PHOTOGRAPH OF UNION 
SOLDIER 


AFTER HIS RETURN FROM IMPRISONMENT AT 
BELLE ISLE. 


Price 2s. post free, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOUTHERN 
CHIVALRY : 


Extracts from a Narrative of Privations and Surrer- 
ines of U.S. Orricers and So._prers, while Prisoners 
of War in the Hanns of the ConrepERATE AUTHORI- 
Ties. Being a Report of a Commission of Inguiry ap- 
pointed by the U.S. Sanitary Commission. [Dlustrated 


with Four Copies of Photographs of Union Soldiers | ‘ 
"| the Office, on receipt of 15 postage-stamps, 


after their Return from Imprisonment at Belle Isle. 


Or the Pampuuet separately, 4d.; post free,5d. And the 
Photographs, separately, 6d. each, post free, 


a Atrrep W. Beynert, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
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PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND 
REVIEW. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 





Tue Frrst Srx NuMBERS CONTAIN THE FOL- 
LOWING ORIGINAL ARTICLES :— 


The Queen’s Seclusion. 

Letters from Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart., to his Nephew 
on his entering Parliament.—I. 

A Letter on the American Question, by Anthony 
Trollope. 

Friends in Council—I. Waste. 

Ladies at Law. 

Retrospects and Prospects. 

Letters from Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart.—II. 

The Suez Canal. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley. 

The Drama in Paris.—I. 

The Question of the Suffrage. 

The Man who Hunts and doesn’t Like it. 

Friends in Council—II. Waste. 

Village Life in Switzerland. 

Russian Constitutionalism. 

The Man who Hunts and does Like it. 

Forsyth’s Life of Cicero. 

The Drama in Paris.—II. 

A Whig Foreign Minister. 

Letters from Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart.—III. 

The Chairmanship of Ways and Means. 

Notes on the Brazilian Question. 

The Drama in Paris.—III. 

More Worlds than One, 

The Emperor and the Bishops. 

Correspondence :— 
Locked up. By a West Londoner. 

Valuation in Breach of Promise. 

The Winter Exhibition of the Old Water-Colour 
Society. 


Occasional Notes on— 
The French Emperor's Life of Julius Cesar. 
The Sale of Wives in England. 
A Traveller's Tale. 
¢  - Men of the Times,’ and the Books of the 
ims. 
Mr. Attenborough’s Way of doing Business. 
The Admission of Clergymen to the Bar. 
Artful Advertising. 
Workhouse Lodgings. 
Modern Civilization, 
Quack Advertisements. 
The Farmer's View of the Malt-tax. 
Mr. Borromeo and the Morning Star. 
New Work for Commissionaires. 
Theatre Managers and Music Halls. 
Privileges of the Press. 
Cook’s Voyagers. 
The New Courts of Law. 
St. Valentine’s Day. 
The Three Heroes of Napoleon III. 
Subsidies of the Austrian Press, 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE also contains :— 


A Review of Proceedings in Parliament. A Sum- 
mary of the News in all the Morning Papers. 
The Evening News made up to the time of 
going to Press. Full Telegraphic Despatches 
A Report from the Money Market ; and many 
items of special information from abroad. 


Tue First Epirtion is published at 3 p.a., and 
the Seconp Eprrion at 4.30. Larsr Epirions are 
issued as occasion requires, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE may be ob- 
tained of all Booksellers and Newsvendors, and at 
all Railway Bookstalls. The first six numbers may 
be had through any Newsvendor, or direct from 





Office: 14 Sauispury Sreuat, Sreanp, W.C. 
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122 Fizer Street, Lonpon. 


NEW WORKS 


IN THE PRESS. 





NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT.-COL. H. R. ADDISON, 
In 3 vols. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


[ Ready. 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH LITERATURE, BY SIR 
C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 2 vols. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. 
[Next week. 








NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST LEONORE,’ &c. 
In 8 vols. 


LEFT TO THE WORLD. 


(Immediately. 


NEW WORK BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 1 vol. 


PAGES IN WAITING. 


By the Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. [Immediately. 








NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER: 


A DOMESTIC STORY. (This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


PAID IN FULL. 


* The book is interesting from the first page to the last.” 
Morning Post, Jan. 26, 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with nal Portrait, engeered on oe 
by H. Adlard, afer t yng one lossal a Bust by 


_ SHAKSPERE. 


His INNER ive as INTIMATED in his eens. 
By Joun A. Heravup. [This day. 





In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


PUT TO THE TEST. 


A NOVEL. (Ready. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


GRACE CLIFFORD. 


By H. Bovuverie Pigorr, [Immediately. 





NEW NOVEL 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 8 vols. price 3ls. 6d, 


MERCEDES. 


By the Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. [This day. 





NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ETON SCHOOL-DAYS, &c. 


In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 


BUTLER BURKE AT ETON. 


Dedicated to the Duke of Athol. 
[Immediately, 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d, 


BARRY O'BYRNE. 


By the Author of ‘Sir Victor’s Choice,’ ‘Denis Donne,’ 
d * Bertie Bray,’ — [Ready. 





This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By Micnet CHeva.ier, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 





NEW BOYS’ BOOK 
EDITED BY SIR C. F. L. WRAXALL, BART. 


This is published, price 6s., with Illustrations on toned 
Salen eemn tee Eon tea caure cloth efit lettered, 


THE BACKWOODSMAN. 


Price 2s. each. 
1. BREAKFAST in BED. By G. A. Sata. 
2. CROSS of HONOUR. By Annie THomas, 
3. SECRETS of MY OFFICE. 
4. ETON SCHOOL-DAYS. 
56. REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH and his CURACIES. 


NEW DRAMATIC NOVELS. 
Price 2s. each, never before printed. 

THE DEAD HEART. | THE ORANGE GIRL. 
Founded upon the celebrated Dramas. 











NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Strive and Wait ; or, Passages in the Life of Philip Marsham. 


By JOHN ROSE BUTLIN, F:S.A. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 





London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102 Fleet Street, E.C. 





On Friday, the 24th inst., One Shilling (No. 63), 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH. 


With Dlustrations by Guanes H. Tuomas and GrorcE 
u MavRIER. 


ConTENTS. 


( With an Illustration.) 
Book THe THIRD, 
Cuapter I.—Lurking Mischief. 
», II.—Allan as a Landed Gentleman. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING IN ENGLAND. 


MONSIEUR BABOU. 
A MIDSUMMER RIDE IN SOUTH CHINA. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. 
an Illustration, 


CuapTer XXI.—The Half-Sisters. 
ae XXII.—The Old Squire’s Troubles. 
i XXIII.—Osborne Hamley reviews his Position. 


THE WINDS. 
WILLIE BAIRD: A Winter Idyll. 
ISERNIA—L’ ADDIO. 

Saurru, Exrper, & Co., 6 Cornhill. 


ARMADALE, 


(With 





Fourteenth Thousand. Nowready, cloth, price 2s. post free, 


THE MODEL PREACHER. 


By the Rey. W. Taytor. 


* This work is the offspring of a vigorous and healthy mind, 
full of zeal and earnestness, and anxious to infuse its own life 
into kindred re. It is a book calculated*to stir the soul 
to manly and bold achievements in the service of Christ in 
the great work of preaching His Gospel.’ 

Methodist Recorder. 

*It will, we think, prove of essential service to students 
and young preachers, who will read it with delight. Believ- 
ing this, we call special attention to it.’—Christian World. 


‘We can most cordially recommend Mr. Taylor’s book as 
one which all classes of preachers may consult with advan- 
tage. It abounds with the suggestive, the energetic, and 
the useful.’—Baptist Messenger. 


* We recommend all our clerical friends to sess them- 
selves of a copy of this volume ; they will find it remarkably 
useful, interesting, and instructive ; and will, we haven’t a 
doubt, cordially thank us for having brought it under their 
notice.’—Kelso Mail, 


London: H. J. TresrppeEr, 17 Ave-Maria Lane, E.C. 





Life: its Nature, Varieties, 


and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

The publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above —_ work in Twelve Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. Part I. now ready, sent free by post on re- 
ceipt of 7 stamps. 

The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, 15s 

‘To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and plea- 
sant memories.’—Sun. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


* The feelings which prompted 1 F Be pa and the spirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of all praise.’—Jliustrated 
London News, 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By J. Greet. Dedicated 


by permission to Martin F. Tupper, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; or, 


THE HAND AN INDEX OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, ssnaating 
to MM. D’ArprenTiany and DEsBARROLLEs. Illustrated with 
$1 Drawings of Hands of Livin ng Ce Celebrities, and Hands Ilus- 
trative of National and Individual teristics and Pecu- 
iarities. By Ricuarp Beamisu, F.R.S. &c., Author of 
* Large or Str M. I. Brunet.’ 


London : F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, boards, price Is. 6d. 
Hits: a Collection of the Best 


Tales contributed to ‘Temple Bar,’ ‘Once a Week,’ ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Journal,’ &c. By Lewis Hoven, M.A, oorrith Two 
Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 





London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122 Fleet Street. 


London: F, Prrmax, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Price 6d, monthly. 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. Edited 


by the PuBLIsHER, 

Contents of No. II. of the New Volume (FEBRUARY). 
I. HUBERT ELLIS. A Story of King Richard the 
segend’s Days. By Francis Davenant. With 

7 ear ys Party at Master Phiiect’ 
p. 4.—A Supper Party a aster 8. 
eo ww Cong ald - me becomes my Good 

Friend 

» 6—The Games in Smithfield, and how 
Sir Walter Hood put an End to 


them. 
ss 7.—How Sir Walter Hood escaped the 
ae of the Londoners—Alice 


II, SILAS THE CONJURER : HIS TRAVELS AND 
PERILS. By the Author of ‘Reuben Davidger,’ 

&e. Chap. 3.—Which is chiefly devoted to an ex- 
apy of the manner in which the Noodle lets 

is cat out of the bag. Chap. 4.—In which a great 
calamity is foreshadowed, om the reader gets a 


e of our hero. Illustrated. 
IIT. rt HIGHLAND REGIMENTS AS THEY ONCE 
With Full- e Lllustration. 


By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. F.L.8. With Full. 
Hietbod and other Illustrations. 
VI. T DOG. Breeding, Feeding, Washing, and Edu- 


VIL. INGONYAMA, THE CAFFRE CHIEF. A Tale of 
Southern Africa. By Captain A. W. Drayson, R.A. 


Illustrate 
— wignish Ait; What Camoof ft; What Wise Thought 
‘ame 0 
at Last. In Four Parts—I. ” ( 


IX, THE ‘STORY oT THE FIRST OF JUNE. 
1794.) Amare H. Davenport ADAMS. trated. 
ae oe’ TEUR MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP. 


Tus 
ted. 
XI. AN IMAL AU AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. With Full-page 
XII. THE GOLDEN LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS, 
XIII. PUZZLE PAGES. Illustrated. 


London : 8. O. Berron, 248 Strand, W.C. 





Price 1s. Monthly, ¥ 
The Englishwoman’s Domestic 


Magazine. 
Contents of No. II. of the New Volume (FEBRUARY). 


I, er tg S WARD. Pastas V. to IX. 
Il, A CHAT iy 3 DULCY;; or, the Troubles of Mr. 


and Mrs Ve Chapters IV. to VI. 
Ill. ROYAL KIDNS PIN ‘Good ‘Time 
IV. FAMILIAR VINES A Coming.” 
With Full-page Illustratio 
V. THE LITTL REY CAT | in the GARRET; 
The Miser’s Legac, pay. By, the Author of ‘The 
ot de I.—The Old House. 


Chapt 
_VI. SAINT OT LENTINE and SAINT MARTIN. 
VII. A HISTORY of LACE. Llustrated. 
VIII. THE FASHIONS. Illustrated. 
IX. THE | ENGLISHWOMAN'S CONVERSAZIONE, 
XI. OPERAS and MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
XII, ‘FOR Yous. By Tuomas Hoop. 


ITI., IV. 
XIII. MADAME’S PILGRIMAGE. An Aged Lady’s 


Sto 

XIV. BABY. ” 

XV. THE COUNTESS’S COIFFURE. By a New 
Author. In fteen Brief, but otional 


Shortens. sheniere VI. toX. 
XVI. tt, t RIS NEWS-LETTER. By the Countess 
ASH. 
XVII. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
MILDRED’S WEDDING—Pages 401 to 416. 


FasHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 


A Sheet of Designs, containing information about Fashion, 
Dress, and Needlework. 
The full-sized Patterns for cutting out two pretty Dress 


teres. 
laree prettily-coloured Fashion Plate. 
ured Pla of Ladies’ Coiffures and Fashionable 
engraved steel Fashion Plate. 

A magnificent Banner-Screen Pattern, printed in colours, 

A cut-out tissue Pattern for a Velvet Jacket. 

Illustrations of a morning dress ; couvrette in crochet and 
embroidered linen; the medallion collar and sleeve; two 
morning cuffs ; crochet pelerine and cuff in imitation of 
ermine; scarlet knitted muff and cape to correspond; two 
cravat ends; embroidered end for cashmere scarf; ball 
dress in silk, covered with puffed tulle; four evening coif- 
fures; young lady’s velvet hat ; fashionable bonnet ; 
coloured crape bonnet; blue "velvet bonnet, embi 
= jet stars; crochet carriage rug, or rai railway wrapper, 

ustrations ; braided slipper, ornamented 
the . ) Aipenes ceinture, &c. 
Specimen Number sent post-free for twelve stampa, 


London: 8. O. Berton, 248 Strand, W.C. 





Favoured with the direct Personal revision of the Peers, 
Baronets, and is of 8 of oa re Kingdom, and con- 
taining upwards 0 oO pte © Arms, completely 
and accurately 


Debrett’s Tilustrated Peerage, for 


1865. Crown 8vo. price 7s. cloth gilt. 

Debrett’s [lustrated Baronetage 
and KNIGHTAGE, for 1865. Crown 8vo. price 7s. eloth 
ve London: Dean & Soy, 11 Ludgate Hill, 





Now ready, price 6s. cloth extra, 


The Tale of Danish Heroism. 


Py zm E. H. ee Esq. (Special Correspondent of the 
aily News. 





eed & Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C, 
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THE HISTORY OF JULIUS CZSAR, by HIS 
MAJESTY NAPOLEON I1I—NMessrs. Cassell, Petter, & 


Galpin, Sole Publishers, by 


Special Appointment, of the 


Encuisn Eprrioy, beg to inform the Public and the Trade 
that the First Volume will be ready at the end of February, 
and that they have made exclusive arrangements with the 
French Publishers for publishing Vol. I. of the French Edition 
in London on the same day that it is published in Pars. 


Eneuiso Epition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Superior Edition, on 


superfine large paper, bound in Roxburgh style, 25s. Maps, to 


accompany text, 5s. 


Frencu Epition, 8vo. in paper, 10s. 


Superior Edition, 


on 4to. paper, containing Maps, 50s. 

N.B.—The very great demand for this work renders i 
necessary that Booksellers in Town and Country should forward 
their orders to the Publishers As SOON AS POSSIBLE ; for although 
a large edition will be printed beyond the number already 
subscribed for, the Publishers will be unable to guarantee the 
prompt delivery of copies which may be ordered later than the 


25th instant. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





NOTICE.—Shortly, Vol. I. 8vo. sewed, 
10s. 6d. free by post, 
NAPOLEON III’s HISTOIRE DE 
JULES CESAR. Subscribers’ Names 
should be sent immediately to Davin 
Nort, Foreign Bookseller, 270 Strand. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Now ready, in 8vo. pp. 420, price 16s. cloth, gilt top, 


IFE and ANTHROPOLOGICAL TREA- 


TISES of BLUMENBACH, with Dr. Jonn Hunter’s 
Inaugural Dissertation. Translated and edited by T. Ben- 
pysHe, M.A., V.P.A.8.L., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 


CARL VOGT’S LECTURES on MAN ; his Place in Crea- 
tion and in the History of the Earth. Edited by James 
Hont, President of the Anthropological Society of London. 
Pp. 498, with 127 Woodcuts, price 16s. 


POUCHET on the PLURALITY of the HUMAN 
RACE. Translated and edited by H. J. C. Beavan, F.R.G.S. 
F.AS.L. Pp. 172, price 7s. 6d. 


BROCA on HUMAN HYBRIDITY. Edited by C. Car- 
Ter Buake, F.G.8., F.A.S.L. Pp. 134, price 5s. 


WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Edited by J. F. Coutinewoop, F.R.S.L., F.G.S8., V.P.A.8.L. 
Pp. 420, price lés. 


London: Loneman, ‘Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.; or, 3s. 6d. in cloth, 


CAMBRIDGE YEAR-BOOK AND 


UNIVERSITY ALMANACK for 1865. Edited by 
Wru11am Wurst, Sub-Librarian of Trinity College. 


The Yrar-Boox gives an/_ It also contains the Regu- 
account of the Scholarships | lations for the Local Exami- 
at ithe sev Colleges, as | nation to be held in 1865, the 
well as of those in the Uni-| times and subjects of all Uni- 
versity, with the Subjectsand | versity Examinations, a Re- 
Date of each Examination, | cord of all the Graces of the 
and aspecimen of the Papers; | Senate, Degrees Conferred, 
as also the Papers set at the|an Obituary of Cambridge 
i on Examination| Men, and a mass of other 
of Trinity College for the/ useful and interesting mat- 
two preceding years, and|ter. An Almanack of Uni- 
for the first University Exa-| versity Dates is prefixed. 
mination of 1864. 


Rrviserons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





—_— 








Now ready, price Sixpence, 


NTERPRETATION AND ITS APPLI- 
CATION to ECCLESIASTICAL DOCUMENTS. By 
Howarp WarsurtTon ELPHINSTONE. 


London: W1i11am Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Cambri : Macmitian & Co. 





This day is published, price 4s. 6d. 


(HE OPENED BOOK. Three and Twenty 


Prest ; Revelation of St.John. By W.A.B., 


Dublin : 8 , &Co., : 
eT nce: aan geo 








Next week, at all the Libraries, a Second Edition 
of the New Novet, by the Author of 
‘Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 
.3 vols. crown 8yo. £1 11s. 6d. 


‘It is written in more than usually good English, and ina 
more than usually attractive style; it bears the stamp of 
originality ; it shows the polish of education ; it is illumined 
by flashes of wit and freshened by rills of humour; it is 
graced by at least one piece of excellent poetry ; it bristles 
with pointed satire ; it glistens with keen observation, and 
it reflects strong common sense.’ 

A ; Illustrated London News. 

“It is a thoroughly lively and diverting book, and suffi- 
ciently interesting to induce the reader who begins it to go 
right on to the end.’—London Review. 


Macmi.uan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





.7 vols. 8vo. cloth, £4 4s, 
BURNET’S 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


A new edition, carefully revised, and the Records 
collated with the originals. 
By the Rev. N. Pocock, M.A., late Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s College. 
Printed at the CLARENDON Press, Oxford, and published 


for the University by Macmiituan & Co., London, Publishers 
to the University. 





10th ‘Thousand, price 2s. 6d. post free 32 stamps. 


Hunt on the Skin: a Guide to the 


Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
Hair, with Cases. By T. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary fcr Diseases of the Skin, 2ia Char otte Street, 
is +h yy transferred th 

‘Mr. Hunt ransferred these diseases f. th - 
curable class to the curable.’—Lancet. — 


London: T. Ricuanps, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





New Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Syntax’s Tour in Search of the 


Picturesque. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 
*.* Uniform with Tegg’s edition of ‘ Butler's Hudibras.’ 


London : WitLt1am Troe, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
New Edition, Illustrated with Maps, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A General Gazetteer, or Compen- 
di Geographical Dictionary. tainin 

of ovey wv in p my World with’ pen — 
People, N Productions, &c. The whole Revised ond 
Corrected to the present period, by A. G. Fixpiay, F.R.G.S. 


London: Wissen Tse, Feneme lame, Queen Street, 
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NEW WORKS. 





This day is published, 
A 
BOOK OF THOUGHTS. 
By H. A. 


Beautifully printed on toned paper, and elegantly 
bound in cloth gilt, and dull gilt edges. 


Post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 





Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, 


STORIES OF BANKS 
AND BANKERS. 


By Freperick Martin. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth. 





Macmirran & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, 


DANTE’S COMEDY: 
THE HELL. 


Translated into Literal Blank Verse. 
By W. M. Rossertt. 


With Introduction and Notes. 


Fep. 8yo. cloth. 





Macumxan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, the Second Edition of 
20,000 Copies, price 3s, 6d. 
THE GLOBE EDITION 


OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


In one compact volume, royal fep. 8vo. beautifully 
printed on toned paper, and bound in 
extra cloth. 





‘A volume handsome enough for the table or 
the bookcase, small enough for the portmanteau 
or the pocket, and legible enough to be read with 
comfort under any circumstances that allow of 
reading at all. To have produced the complete 
works of the world’s greatest poet in such a form, 
and at a price within the reach of every one, is of 
itself sufficient to give the publishers a claim to be 
considered public benefactors.’ 

Pali Mali Gazette, Feb. 14, 1865. 





Macumtan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
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Now ready, price ls. 5d, 


PART XXV. 


‘THE READER,’ 


Also, VOL, IV. or ‘THE READER,’ 
Price 11s. bound, 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 
2s, each. 





Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Prics Fourprence; STaMPeD, FIVEPENCE, 





Tux object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary, Newspaper of high literary 
merit and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the 
special topic of which they write. It is desired to have 
every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own 
merits. Totally unconnected with any publishing firm, 
*THE READER’ will show equal favour to all works of 
sterling worth, without caring through what channel they 
come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for 
the book-seeking public. 


In the gements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a FULL AND 
DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, 
maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication 
is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. All works 
deserving further consideration are reviewed at length 
within a week or two of publication. The special attention 
devoted by ‘THE READER’ to Foreign Literature enables 
its readers to keep themselves acquainted with every work 
of interest published on the Continent or in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF 
Science, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC 
MEN,‘are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a 
weekly organ which would afford scientific men a means of 
communication between themselves and with the public, 
have long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London, 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 
of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in 
which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given. 


Topics of Musica, Artistic, or Dramatic interest, are 
discussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject. 


CoRRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, findsa place in‘ THE READER.’ 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£e.d 
Four Lines or under... 03 6 
For every additional tees = 00 6 
For Advertisements, not of | a 0 Literary Character, 

Four Lines, or under.... 020 
For every additional iP 006 
A Column ... fel , A eG 
A Page (8 Columns)... . 900 


Across two Columns one-third extra. 


Disptayep ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO 
THE SPACE OCCUPIED. 


Advertisements received till Five o'clock on Thursday Evening. 





LONDON: & TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 





LENT LECTURES. 





In a few days, crown 8vo. 


THE CHRISTIAN ASPECT AND APPLICATION OF 
THE DECALOGUE. 


Being a course of Eight Lectures preached at St. James's, Piccadilly, during Lent, 1864. 


By JOHN OAKLEY, M.A, 
Curate of St. James’s, Piccadilly; Secretary of the London Diocesan Board of Education. 











SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


ANGEL VISITS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Now ready, with Photographic Portrait from the Picture in the Vatican, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


By HERMAN GRIMM. 
Translated by F. E. Bunnirt. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Now ready, with Seven Coloured Illustrations, demy 8vo. 16s. 


OUR TROPICAL POSSESSIONS IN MALAYAN INDIA. 


Being a Descriptive Account of Singapore, Penang, Province Wellesley, and Malacca, 
their Peoples, Products, Commerce, agd Government. 


By JOHN CAMERON, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


“ ren ee 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. ! 


Based on Professor Mittermaier’s ‘ Todesstrafe.’ 4 
Edited by Joun Macrar Morr, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 











Now ready, demy 8vo. Is. 


MAN NOT 80 OLD AS SUPPOSED. 


By SIR WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B., Colonel Royal Engineers. 


—Pepenyen oe 
— ad s 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW NOVELS. | 
I. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. . 


BY THE SEA. 


By the Author of ‘Hester Kirton,’ ‘ Chesterford,’ and ‘A Bad Beginning.’ 


IT, 


Shortly, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


BELIAL. 


lil, 
Shortly, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ONCE AND AGAIN. 


By the Author of ‘Who Breaks, Pays,’ ‘Skirmishing,’ ‘Cousin Stella,’ &c. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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